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Million Horses 
made Ten Trips to 
the Moon- -on 
this Magic Carpet 


A symbolic picture of the 
service rendered by many 
—RHOADS TANNATE BELTS— 


in continuous year-after- 
year economical power 
transmission. 
> Besides durability, Rhoads Tannate 
= Belts combine — in a remarkable degree— ’ 


grip, elasticity, pliability, and strength. 


Use Rhoads Tannate to keepdown 
your power cost and reduce over- 
head. Make us show you how. 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK Pca CHICAGO 
ATLANTA Wilmington, Del. CLEVELAND 
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RHOADS TANNATE BELTING 
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HERE 


This machine—the Barber-Colman Automatic Spooler—is 


the one that will show you the real savings which are effected 
in the weave room by the use of modern machinery in the spool- 
Ing or winding, and warping. [ests prove that it 1s the Automatic 
Spooler which does eleven times as much in decreasing loom stops 
as our own High Speed Warper. Over a long test period these 
machines effected a reduction of 22.69% in loom stops and at 
the same time ‘made possible the manufacture of better cloth at 
lower weaving cost. Write our nearest ofhce for further in- 


formation. _BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Rockford, 


Illinois; Framingham, Massachusetts; Greenville, South Carolina. 
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SCRAP OBSOLETE LOOMS FOR 


KINGS 


nother large cotton mill, this time in the South, scraps 


obsolete machinery for modern, more efficient looms. » » The 


“Cotton King” is a member of the new family of C&K Precision” 


| 


Looms, radically different from their predecessors in vital 


details. Designed along precision principles for higher 


: speed, for lower maintenance, for greater efficiency, for 


mor Fee 


operating more looms per weaver, and for decreased 


overhead. The new C & K “Cotton King” is a smoother 


running, better producing loom. » » Write for the “Cotton 


King’ booklet of mechanical details, etc. 


THE Ca K “COTTON KING” AUTOMATIC LOOM 
A MEMBER OF THE C&K PRECISION FAMILY 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER -PROVIDENCE  5S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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WALTHAM 
PICK COUNTERS 


hold their accuracy on 
rough-riding looms 


Looms are pretty bad actors when it comes to vibration. Yet their heavy 
vibration means nothing to Waltham Pick Counters. Because Waltham 
has long been known for success in making precision instruments that hold 
their accuracy under all kinds of rough use. Fine watches for 77 years. 
Speedometers and automobile clocks for 16 years. These products and 
this experience paved the way for accurate, vibration-proof Waltham Pick 
Counters. 


Construction is as rugged clear through as if the entire instrument had 
been poured as one piece of metal. Most parts are riveted. And it takes 
heavy drilling to loosen rivets! The enclosed flexible shaft is another 
advantage. It can be as long as you like. It takes any shape your looms 
may require. It enables you to put a Waltham Pick Counter on any loom, 
and in any convenient spot. 


Waltham Pick Counters give you the only sound basis for paying 
operatives. They assure you the correct number of picks in the cloth. They 
give you a Close check on production. They help you figure the cost of 
new fabric construction. In short, they are a valuable source of facts | 
essential to profitable mill management. | 


You can see first-hand just what Waltham Pick Counters will do in your 
mill—trial installations entirely free and without obligating you, are yours 
for the asking. Write. | 


WALTHAM PICK 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY - . 
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A Waltham Watch on herseback 


Won't lose a second... 


. Enclosed flexible shaft. 

2. Riveted, vibration-proof 
construction. 

3. Backed by a 77 year 
experience of precision 
instrument manufacture. 


4. One, two and three 
shift pick counters. 


COUNTERS 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative: Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. Northern Representative: E. R. Wirt, Waltham, Mass. 
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Market Situation Shows Need of 
Regulated Production 


ONSIDERABLE encouragement is being registered 

throughout the cotton textile industry as a result of 

firmer markets, moderately advanced prices, and 
increased inquiry for goods of all kinds. The opinion ts 
frequently heard that the affairs of the cotton mills are 
now definitely on the upgrade. The prevailing optimism 
should prove a healthful stimulant to the market from a 
psychological point of view and nothing should be said or 
done to allay the very evident confidence which is de- 
veloping, says a statement from George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

There is one grave danger in this situation which could 
speedily destroy all confidence and stability and it is 
important that the mill executives should avoid policies 
which may make this danger a reality. If mill manage- 
ments should allow their present enthusiasm to influence 
them again to overproduce the gains which have already 
been achieved would be promptly nullified. 

The present favorable indications are due in no small 
measure to the determined manner in which mills have 
restrained themselves to the extent of keeping produc- 
tion within the bounds of demand. For the industry to 
continue its progress toward an era of prosperity a con- 
tinuation of these policies is essential. 

That these principles are being appreciated in quarters 
outside of our own industry is becoming more and more 
apparent. A particularly forceful and interesting state- 
ment which raises questions directly applicable to this 
industry appeared in the editorial entitled “The Stitch 
in Time” in last Sunday’s New York Times. The editor 
expresses himself in part as follows: 

‘Next winter is going to be a hard one, even should 
business recovery soon get under way. The hill of pros- 
perity takes time to climb. Its slopes afford excellent 
tobogganing down, but the walk back up is slow and 
painful. The rigors of abnormal unemployment are less 
severe in the summer months; when winter comes again 
they will return, with the added strain of exhausted re- 
sources. Now is the time to plan against that day. Not 
all the country’s leaders, and not all its communities, are 
awake to their responsibilities in this direction, but for- 
tunately many of them are.” 

There is every reason why cotton manufacturers should 
take this advice to heart. It is thoroughly realized that 
the industry has an excess productive capacity. All man- 
ufacturers recognize that the summer season is normally 
a period of slack demand. No one questions the fact 
that unemployment works greater hardship on employees 
when it occurs in the winter than when it occurs in the 


summer. Mills which house their own employees will 
find it less difficult—and less expensive from the point of 
view of credit and charity—to suspend or reduce opera- 
tions in the summer season than in the winter season. 
There is ordinarily less clamor for prompt shipment of 
goods already on order during the summer months. Fur- 
thermore, with evidence accumulating that the production 
situation is now reaching the point in many class of 
cotton manufacture where it is well in hand, it will be 
much easier to keep inventories of finished goods at desir- 
able levels by the avoidance of overproduction than it 
will be at some later time again to reduce stocks which 
have become inflated as the result of excess operation. 
As a matter of fact, although there has been a notable 
strengthening of the prices for cotton fabrics and yarns 
generally, experienced manufacturers are also pointing to 
the fact that in most lines these price increases have not 
equalled the advance in the price of the raw material. 
While cloth and yarn prices have increased the cotton 
price has increased, as a rule, to a greater extent. It is 
necessary only to examine the so-called manufacturing 
margins for a few lines of manufacture to realize the fact 
that the recently advanced prices will afford less profit 
tor the mills generally than those previously in effect be- 
cause of the increased price of cotton. These ‘‘margins”’ 
represent the difference between the price of goods and 
the simultaneous price of cotton after allowing for waste 
losses. A tabulation of these marginal figures as of June 
20th and June 27th for four staple varieties of product 
appears herewith: 
Cents per Pound 
June 20, June 27, 


1931 193] 
Print Cloths 13.44 13.97 
Narrow Sheetings 6.93 6.48 
8 oz. Duck, Grade “A” 10.46 * 8.87 
Carded Yarns 8.15 7.56 


Krom the above it will be seen that of the four com- 
parisons made the print cloth figures are the only ones 
which indicate that the mills’ situation as regards obtain- 
able profits was slightly better at the end of last week 
than at the end of the previous week. On narrow sheet- 
ings, ducks and carded yarns it appears that on June 
27th the mill selling goods and buying cotton the same 
day had from Yc to 1%c per pound less money available 
to process his product and to obtain a profit. _ 

Furthermore, the continued unattractiveness of the 
price situation has been stressed in statements issued by 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Definitions of Fair Trade Practices in the 


Sale and Purchase of Cotton Gray Goods | 


HE Textile Converters’ Association and The Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
have compiled for the convenience of the trade a 
declaration of sound trade practices to facilitate trans- 
actions in cotton gray goods between mills and converters. 
Committees representing the two associations have 
made a painstaking study of the subject and have had 
many meetings and discussions in order to prepare for 
publication clear and exact declarations of the best pre- 
vailing practice. With the authority of both associations, 
they have here set forth in definite form and as succinctly 
as possible what are found to be fair practices and the 
ruling customs of the trade. 

In the opinion of the committees, the practices defined 
have been accepted so long and so generally by the 
industry as to amount to established trade custom. They 
shauld be even more widely understood and should 
govern transactions in cotton gray goods unless the buyer 
and seller specifically agree otherwise. 

The associations and their committees believe that the 
definite expression in writing of these trade customs, and 
their publication, will simplify and quicken negotiations 
between buyer and seller, accomplish economy of time 
and money and promote trade to the benefit of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

OQuUTLINI 

Below, brief reference is made, under appropriate head- 
ings, to various practices defined in their relation to the 
trade customs commonly accepted and repeatedly upheld 
in arbitration proceedings and in the courts. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE CUTS 

The percentage of single cuts allowable on contracts 
follows closely the present trade custom. In this report 
it is amplified to avoid misunderstandings. Under this 
definition all pieces of 80 yards and over are considered 
double cuts. In order that there should be some uni- 
formity of lengths, pieces classified as double cuts should 
average about 110 to 120 yards, which is the accepted 
custom. 

SECONDS 

The statement that a “second” contains more imper- 
fections than the particular mill’s standard for firsts seems 
to admit of no argument. The modifying clauses pertain- 
ing to seconds are all in keeping with accepted trade 
practice. 

Use or Om REMOVER 

This paragraph is definite and explains itself. The 
reason for advising against use of oil crayon is that in 
some finishing processes oil crayon marks, also graphite 
pencil marks, are difficult to remove. Crayon free from 
oil can easily be substituted. 

QUANTITY TOLERANCE 

The agreed tolerance above and below the specified 
width is accepted trade practice. On special construc- 
tions, there is nothing to prevent the buyer and seller 
from reaching a specific agreement at the time of the 
sale. 

WarP COUNT 

The variations permitted in the warp count and the 
allowance for selvage threads are accepted trade practice. 
Under the wording of this definition the mill may use any 
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selvage construction that produces a satisfactory and 
acceptable selvage. 
FILLING COUNT 
The tolerances permitted under this paragraph are con- 
sidered fair and represent the accepted custom. Provi- 
sion has been made for extra tolerance in constructions 
where the filling count exceeds the warp count. For 
example, this extra tolerance would permit a variation of 
approximately five picks on the 64x104 sateen. It is also 
reasonable that, regardless of the fabric, the filling count 
should equal the stipulated count in the majority of 
places. 
WEIGHT 
The tolerances permitted under this paragraph are 
clearly defined and need no further elaboration. The 
method of deciding weight controversies is the prevailing 
method. 
BREAKING STRENGTH 
This provides for specific arrangement or agreement at 
at time of purchase where cloth is to be made so as to 
meet definite breaking strength specifications. 
REJECTIONS 
This paragraph provides that the buyer shall reject 
late deliveries promptly and thereby settles a question 
occasionally in dispute. There is a definite time limit 
within which deliveries may be rejected for other causes. . 
RIGHT OF CLAIM 
After the right to reject has lapsed, the buyer may still 
claim damages. This paragraph, incidentally, states the 
limit of time within which claims must be made in order 
to be valid. This clause and the one immediately pre- 
ceding it define specificially certain rights of the buyer 
and the seller which obviously are fair and equitable. 
STORAGE AND INSURANCE 
The points covered in this definition are broadly estab- 
lished custom, but the time of insuring and storing goods 
without charge is definitely limited to one year. 
DEFINITIONS 
CLASSIFICATION OF FABRICS 
These definitions apply only to gray cotton cloths gen- 
erally used by the converting trade,—-fabrics made entire- 
ly of cotton or mixtures where cotton is the predominant 
fiber. They do not cover fabrics made of fibers other 
than coiton, or mixtures where such other fibers pre- 
dominate. 
SPECIFYING QUANTITY 
The use of phrases such as “pieces of yards 
woven double as far as practicable’ should be discon- 
tinued, and all orders should specify the quantity in 
yards. 
LENGTH oF CuTS 
Double cuts are to be lengths of 80 yards or over, and 
should average about 110 to 120 yards to the shipment. 
Single cuts are to run from 40 yards as a minimum to 
7934 yards, averaging between 55 and 60 yards to the 
shipment. No cuts under 40 yards are to be considered 
applicable on contract. No “two-part pieces” or “spliced 
pieces’ are to be considered applicable on contract. 
PACKING 
Single and double cuts are to be packed in separate 
eight bales. 
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bales. This does not apply where a shipment is less than 
PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE CUTS 

For the purpose of defining the percentage of -single 
and double cuts allowable on contracts, gray cotton fab- 
rics are divided into three groups as follows: 

Group A.—Drills, four-leaf twills, sheetings, print 
cloths, pajama checks, and osnaburgs. 

Group B.—Pocketing twills, clothing twills, sateens, 
both warp and filling, jeans, carded broadcloths, print 
cloth fancies up to and including eight harness. 

Group C.—Print cloth fancies above eight harness, 
combed broadcloths, all fine goods and fine fancies. (It 
is assumed that this will include all kinds of gray goods 
not covered by the other two groups.) 

For fabrics in Group A at least 85 per cent of the 
yardage is to be in double cuts and not more than 15 
per cent in single cuts. 

For fabrics in Group B at least 80 per cent of the 
yardage is to be in double cuts and not more than 20 per 
cent in single ¢ ts. 

A tolerance of 2'% per cent is to be allowed from the 
above percentages. ‘The intent of this tolerance is that 
on an order for 10,000 or 15,000 yards one bale of single 
cuts may be included in a shipment. It is not intended 
that an order for 100,000 yards may be filled with 17% 
or 22% per cent of the yardage in single cuts. 

For fabrics in Group C, the percentage of single and 
double cuts should be governed entirely bh’ actrecment 


_petween buyer and seller. 


SECONDS 
The word “seconds” is to be applied «nly in reference 
to manufacturing imperfections; that is. u “second” is a 


‘epiece of cloth containing more manuf.cturing imperfec- 


tions than would constitute a “first” according to the 
particular mill’s standard. 

Oiled stained goods are to be specifically sold as “‘oil 
stained firsts’ or “‘oil stained seconds.” It is recognized 
as unfair practice to mix oil stained firsts with weaving 
seconds. This applies to oil stains not treated with re- 
mover as subsequently described. 

Other types of damage should also be specifically 
defined. To illustrate, goods containing mildew, pinhole 
damage, torn selvage and similar imperfections cannot 
fairly be designated as “‘seconds,”’ but should be classified, 
packed separately and sold on description. In the sale 
of special fabrics and/or confined patterns, all remnants, 
short lengths, seconds and over-runs not applicable for 
delivery by the special terms of the contract shall be 
offered to the buyer of the special fabric either as accumu- 
lated by the mill or when the runout is baled, at such 
price as the seller would make in the open market. The 
buyer must give a prompt answer as to whether or not 
he wishes to buy such offering. Should he decline or fail 
to give prompt answer, the seller may offer the merchan- 
dise elsewhere, but not before completion of the contract. 

Use or Ort REMOVER 

No goods containing oil stains are to be considered 
applicable on contract unless treated with oil remover. 
This provision is understood not to apply to the occa- 
sional yarn streak not commonly regarded as requiring 
oily classification. The use of oil remover is recognized 
as a legitimate mill practice. 

In most finishing processes the use of a proper oil 
remover compound by the mill is beneficial and necessary, 
and all goods, excepting those noted in the following 
paragraph, are to be so treated by the mill, unless the 
contract or sale note specifically provides otherwise. 

If goods are to be “dyed from the bale” or “sulphur 
khaki” or “mineral dyed,” the use of an oil remover 
would be harmful. Therefore, fabrics that are usually 
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finished. by these methods, such as jeans and heavy twills 
for the clothing trade, are not to be treated with oll 
remover, and this is to be specifically provided for as 
part of the contract or sale note. 

The use of oil crayon and graphite pencils in marking 
goods causes damage and should be discontinued. 

A list of oil remover compounds or preparations ap- 
proved by the National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics is given at the end of this pamphlet. 

TOLERANCES 
(QUANTITY 

For staple fabrics of all kinds orders with the quantity 
specified in yards are considered to be correctly filled 
when the overage or shortage is less than half an average 
bale on the invoice. For special fabrics this quantity 
tolerance should be covered by an understanding between 
buyer and seller and an effort made to make the size of 
the order in multiples of a set of warps. 

WIDTH 

The width shall not vary anywhere by more than one 
per cent. The width shall not be uniformly less than the 
stipulated width but must in the average or in the ma- 
jority of pieces be equal to or greater than the stipulated 
width. Goods shall be measured at right angles to the 
selvages when laid upon a flat horizontal surface and 
smoothed out by hand, but not stretched. 

Warp CouNT 

Except within four inches of each selvage (where ex- 
clusive of the selvage the count must approximate that 
stipulated) the number of warp threads per inch shall 
not vary anywhere by more than two threads per inch 
below, nor more than three threads per inch above, the 
stipulated count. The number of warp threads in each 
piece should equal the stipulated count multiplied by the 
stipulated width with due allowance for the selvage 
threads. 

FILLING CoUNTS 

The number of threads 1n the filling or weft shall not 
vary anywhere by more than three threads per inch 
below, nor more than four threads per inch above, the 
stipulated count. In fabrics where the count of the 
filling exceeds the count of the warp the allowance for 
variation shall be increased by the same percentage that 
the filling count exceeds the warp count. In all fabrics 
the filling count per inch shall not run below the stipu- 
lated count throughout the piece but shall in the majority 
of places in each piece be not less than the stipulated 
count. 

WEIGHT 

A contract should average not more than one per cent 
lighter than the stipulated number of yards to the pound, 
nor more than two per cent heavier. No bale should be 
more than three per cent lighter than the stipulated 
weight. In case of controversy regarding the weight of 
goods, decision shall be based on goods that have been 
exposed for twenty-four hours to normal atmospheric 
conditions approximating a temperature of 70 degrees F. 
and a relative humidity of 65 per cent. 

BREAKING STRENGTH 

For specific uses where strength is a prime considera- 
tion, the tensile or breaking strength of the fabric must 
be covered by agreement between the buyer and seller 
at the time the goods are sold. 

REJECTIONS AND CLAIMS 

The buyer cannot reject goods for delay in delivery 
unless he notifies the seller prior to shipment or prompt- 
ly on receipt of invoice if goods are to be held at mill. 
When the contract calls for delivery in installments, the 
buyer cannot cancel the contract for dafault in any one 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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BUSINESS 


By FLOYD PARSONS 
Adventures in Larning a Living 


VEN in a time of widespread unemployment there 
are hundreds of virgin opportunities for the indi 
vidual to earn a living. People having keen per- 

ceptions and resourceful minds are not obliged to go far 
‘n their search for some new type of constructive effort. 

Although the United States census lists only 600 rep 
resentative occupations from which one might choose an 
agreeable vocation, human ingenuity has developed a 
multitude of queer trades and Strange enterprises with 
which very few people are familiar. 

4 fellow on the Pacific Coast buys walrus whiskers and 
sells them to the proprietors of Chinese restaurants for 
toothpicks. A woman in New York’s financial district 
makes her living extracting cinders and other foreign 
bodies from the eyes of pedestrians and motorists. An- 
other enterprising individual teaches parrots to talk in 
two weeks of instruction in sound-proof cubicles. 

A New England guinea-pig farm and a Texas snake 
farm are both doing a good business. Pigs that are dark 
are sold to pet stores, while those that are light in color 
are supplied to medical institutions and colleges for ex- 
perimental purposes. ‘The snakes are sold to zoos, Cir- 
cuses and dealers all over the world. The skins find a 
ready market and the venom goes to scientific laborato- 
ries. 

The fall of the Manchu dynasty in China was followed 
by abolishment of the edict directing Chinese subjects to 
wear queues. The result was the cutting off of several 
million queues. A man in lexas saw an opportunity to 
capitalize this development, so he organized a company 
and up to the present moment has purchased more than 
900,000 pounds of Chinese hair, the equivalent of 2,650,- 
000 pigtails. These pigtails are made into cloth and used 
‘n all kinds of filtration work, especially the straining of 
soups. 

One clever writer with a flair for coining catchy phrases 
decided he could make some money by becoming a spe- 
cialist in the creation of slogans. In a short time this 
manufacturer of smart sayings built up his business to a 
point where it was yielding him in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 a year. He traveled around the country offer- 
ing his ideas to all kinds of organizations. His usual 
price was $200 for ten slogans, and his contract embodied 
the condition that if the purchaser didn’t like the ones 
submitted, he could throw them into the waste basket 
without any obligation on his part. 

This clever originator of catchy expressions is now 
dead. and no one has come along to take his place. Nev- 
ertheless it is still true that the public contests we read 
about seldom produce good slogans. Very few of the 
nationally known standbys are the offspring of public 
competition. A phrase maker able to catch and hold wide 
public attention will never have any difficulty in earning 
a living. 

Marriage by mail has also become quite a business. 
Thousands of people each year enter matrimony with the 
help of an established agency. Some of the very success- 
ful agencies receive an average of 75 applications a day, 
which means a daily income of at least $200. One out- 
and-out marriage broker in New York City estimates that 
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has been the original cause of more than 600 marriages 
30 years. He has arranged dowries as high as $40,000. 
The blood-selling business might not appeal to most 
us, but a lot of young men and women gain the greater 
part of their livelihoods by offering the sap of life to per- 
sons facing death in hospitals. This profession has come 
up during the last dozen years, and blood is now a com 
modity whose price is largely governed by supply and 
demand. 

The blood donors are employed by agencies who gend 
them instantly in answer to an emergency call at any 
hour of the day or night. Each seller of blood must sub- 
mit regularly to rigid physical examinations, train like an 
athlete and adhere to a strict diet made up largely of 
liver and spinach. 

The young men and women who follow this profession 
receive from $20 to $50 for each transfusion. It ts not 
unusual for one of them to give as many as 40 trans 
fusions in a year. ‘They suffer no serious consequences 
except that they must go through life with a sore arm 
and not be up to their usual endurance for a day or two 
after each operation. The loss of blood is usually made 
up within ten days if the donor takes good care of himself 
and avoids overwork. 


If people have a bent for adventure and an excess of 
nerve, the opportunities to make money by creating thrills 
are numerous. Stunt flying is one of the most exciting 
vocations. The members of this profession are compelled 
to face almost unbelievable perils, but the rewards are 
large. It is reported that a number of pilots have been 
paid from $2,000 up to $3,500 for driving their planes 
into a crash. The pay for picking a woman off a moving 
train averages around $250. Such compensations are 
none too great in view of the chances the fliers take in 
these prearranged thrillers, 

Working jungle cats in a circus is also another way of 
adding a little spice to the humdrum routine of the aver- 
age day’s duties. One animal trainer gets a very satisfac- 
tory pay check each week for mixing it up with 22 
snarling jungle cats twice a day in a big steel arena. This 
daring performer goes into the arena armed with a chair, 
a whip and a revolver loaded with blank cartridges. He 
works under such a terrific nervous strain that it is nec- 
essary for him to keep constantly under the supervision 
of the circus physician. 

Now that the ordinary newsreel is about to emerge as 
a daily institution similar to the newspaper, the job of 
feeding the reels with interesting and startling facts is 
certain to become a vocation requiring speed, nerve and 
resourcefulness. The cameraman today must employ fast 
planes to reach the scene quickly, for each picture must 
be shown red-hot. 

It is not unusual for a newsreel company to spend a 
year and waste thousands of feet of film in shooting a 
scene that will occupy no more than a minute when 
finally shown. One concern spent eighteen months in 
trying to get an X-ray movie of two salamanders chasing 
each other around a circular track. Another organization 
spent five months in filming two cats on a fence engaged 
in a battle royal, with plenty of sound. High-pressure 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Du Pont Rayon 
helps in Reselling 


Ey ERY mill man and converter has 


two big jobs. One is production. One is 


NOW ANOTHER 


distribution or reselling. 


* * 


The production end is vitally concerned 


with economy . . . rayon yarn strength 
evenness ... put-up... dye and 
finish characteristics . . . elasticity .. . 


lustre... and a dozen other quality and 
service features. 

It is generally conceded that Du Pont 
Rayon sets the standard on production 


points. 
* * * 


FEATURE RISES! The name 


du Pont has assumed new importance 
in merchandising. Du Pont yarns are 
making high fashion. Du Pont advertis- 
ing 1s telling the style-conscious market 

. setting new values on the finest of 
all rayon... Du Pont Rayon. 


* * * 


IT PAYS TO SAY... . “This is made of ‘Du Pont 


Rayon.” You get quick attention. You 
will find acceptance for better cloths 
... things that rise above the tough 
spots in price competition. 


RFG. PAT. OFF: 


DU PONT RAYON 
COMPANY, 
Empire State Building, 
F Sth Aven ud, 

New York, N. Y. 


VARIED TYPES OF RAYQOQM*24ALL THE FINEST 


Yarn Prices Show Losses 


KE T’TER prices and increased inquiry for yarn have 

occasioned general encouragement the last few 

days among yarn producers. It is not our desire 
to minimize the value of these trends or to discourage 
any optimism which may be developing. Nevertheless, 
yarn manutacturers should not fail to observe that there 
has been a greater increase in the cotton price than in 
the yarn price. Comparison indicates that the yarn mill, 
if it bought cotton the same day that it sold yarn, stood 
to lose about two-thirds of a cent per pound on June 
27th than on June 20th, according to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


hrough special contact with carded yarn mills, Mr. 
Munroe, manager of the Institute’s Cost Section, has 
accumulated cost data which can be regarded as authori- 
tative. This information has been studied with particular 
reference to widely sold yarns ranging in count from 
to 30-2. Composite cost hgures for these types of 
yarn, including cotton costs as of June 27th, have been 
compared with the yarn prices on that date. 

Mr. Munroe reports: “The average results indicates 
that under these conditions a carded yarn mill with rea- 
sonably low costs, operating 55 hours weekly, will lose, 
betore any inclusion of depreciation or interest on invest- 
ment, 3'4¢ pel pound. 

‘Analysis of the fixed charges involved—again barring 
depreciation and interest—indicate that the mill’s losses 
when completely idle will be equivalent to 2%c per 
pound of normal 55-hour production. Thus, if a mill re- 
mains idle it will be better off to the extent of three- 
quarters of a cent per pound of normal product than if 
it operates a full 55-hour week. 

‘The question will immediately arise with some manu- 
facturers as to what this relationship would be if the 
mill undertook double-shift operation. A careful analysis 
of the figures available, supplemented by wide experience, 
and confirmed by the opinions of many yarn manufac- 
turers, leads to the belief that the maximum reduction 
in costs which could be expected from full double-shift 
operation—assuming efficient operation of the mill in 
both cases—would not exceed an average of lc per pound 
on this range of yarns. This figure again disregards de- 
preciation and interest on inveStment as increments of 
cost. This assumes, of course, that the mill will find 
it possible to sell its full double-shift production and to 
operate indefinitely without curtailment. Whether this 
is a practical possibility remains for the manufacturer 
to judge. 

‘Thus it would appear that the loss per pound if the 
mill were running 105 hours weekly would be three- 
quarters of a cent less than the loss per pound if it were 
running 55 hours weekly. However, the double-shift mill 
will be selling many more pounds at the given loss and 
will thus multiply its losses more rapidly. Suppose, for 
instance, the mill produces 50,000 pounds in 55 hours. 
The addition of a 50-hour night shift, allowing for the 
usual fall in efficiency on the night run, would increase 
the mill’s weekly production by perhaps 85 per cent. This 
would give a 105-hour production of 92,500 pounds. The 
losses under the two sets of conditions would then figure 
as tollows: 


50,000 pounds (a 34 $1.625 loss per week 


92,500 pounds (a 2!4¢ 2,081 loss per week 
Weekly balance in favor of single- 


shift operation 456 
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As compared with these two figures the loss with the 
plant completely idle would figure $1,250 per week 
(50,000 x 2%).” 

DEMAND Less THAN PRODUCTION 

Supplementing this display of cost data it is well to 
consider the prospective demand for yarn. The total con- 
sumption of yarn during the months of July, August and 
September was sufficient in the last three years to war- 
rant the operation of 89 per cent of the available carded 
yarn spindles 55 hours weekly. Demand, however, was 
much lower in 1930 than in the two previous years. In 
the summer of 1930 this called for the operation of only 
67 per cent of the available spindles on a 55-hour basis. 
The consumption of yarn thus far this year has been 
nearly 12 per cent below the same period in 1930. This 
may indicate that the demand this summer will be less 
than it was last summer. However, there would seem 
to be no doubt that yarn consumption will be below full 
55 hour capacity of the carded yarn group. 

These facts particularly emphasize: 

!. The importance of avoiding commitments at pres- 
ent price levels. 

2. The necessity for continued attention to the prob- 
lem of balancing production with demand. 

5. The importance of observing the replacement value 
of raw materials when making sales offers. 

4. The vital value of complete cost knowledge at all 
times. 

5. The fallacy of night operation particularly under 
present market conditions. 

It should be evident in the lhght of the facts shown 
that a mill’s assets will be better conserved by non-opera- 
tion than by sales under present market conditions. Un- 
questionably mills which have adequate cost information 
already realize this fact, and this belief is supported by 
reports to the effect that there is pronounced resistance 
on the part of producers to the prices now being offered. 
Nevertheless, it is understood that numerous mills are 
accepting orders at these levels and it is even reported 
that some mills are willing to shade the prices which are 
currently quoted, and are accepting orders for distant 
future delivery. 

It is possible that some of this trading may come from 
mills which have purchased cotton at lower than present 
prices and which conclude erroneously that they can 
afiord to do business in such a manner. A manufacturer 
pursuing this practice is donating to his customer the 
appreciation in his cotton inventory. He is giving away 
his cotton for less than it would bring in the open market, 
and is thus dissipating the mill’s assets to the detriment 
of its stockholders. The policy seems particularly ruin- 
ous in view of the heavy decline in inventories which all 
mills have sustained during recent months. By thus giv- 
ing their customers the benefit of their economical pur- 
chases of cotton on a rising market such managements 
are abandoning any opportunity to recoup previous in- 
ventory losses and are definitely perpetuating them. 

In compiling the data used in this message, Mr. Mun- 
roe reports that the losses per pound on some varieties 
of yarn at present prices were over three times as great 
as the losses on other varieties. Yet orders are being ac- 
cepted on all numbers in all forms. A more convincing 
argument for complete knowledge of the cost of every 
item produced by a mill is hard to discover. It is beyond 
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Practical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 
Dean of The Textile School N. C. State College 


This ts the third of a series of articles on designing 
by Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject. The articles are extremely practical and will be 
found particularly helpful by the younger men who 
are just beginning to study designing. The fourth 
article will appear next week.—Editor. 


SATIN—SATEEN—SATINET 


The three terms given represent entirely different 
grades of fabrics. The difference in these fabrics is in 
the material used in the construction of them. The term 
satin is used in the silk trade, therefore, a real satin 
represents a silk fabric which is noted for its smooth, lus- 
trous appearance. The term sateen is derived from satin, 
and is often used in the cotton trade. The term satinet 
is used when the goods are a mixture of cotton and wool, 
cotton warp and woolen filling. The satin weave and 
the construction of the weave is exactly the same no 
matter under what name the goods are manufactured and 
sold. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE WEAVE 

Satin weaves are constructed from a twill basis. It is 
necessary that a twill be used that will admit of a lus- 
trous appearance being introduced into the fabric. The 
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Figa! 
twill weaves from which this effect can be obtained are 
those weaves that have only one thread raised on each 
pick for filling flush effects, and only one thread lowered 
on each pick for warp flush effects. 

In a twill weave the threads are raised consecutively 
and form lines in the fabric, but in a satin weave the 
threads are not raised consecutively, but at definite inter- 
vals, and cannot be raised indiscriminately, but must have 
some regularity about them. 


To obtain this result, use the following rule, which will 
answer in every case: 


RULE 

Divide the original twill weave in two unequal parts. 
These parts must not be divisible by a third number. 

Take for illustration a five harness satin which is de- 
rived from the five harness twill. The two unequal parts 
of this weave are two and three. These two numbers 
cannot be divided by a third number. These unequal 
parts are known as “counters” or “step” numbers. The 
method of raising the threads is to begin with the first 
thread, then add the “counter”’ until all the threads have 


been raised. 
first counter: 
up+-2=3 up. 3+3=S up. 5+2=7. 
and 7—5—=2 up. 2+2=—4 up. 


This can be illustrated as follows by using 


NoTE 

One of the difficult points to the learner in obtaining 
the threads to be raised is when the number in counting 
“exceeds” the number of the threads of the twill used. 
for example 5+-2=7. Now, knowing that there are only 
hve threads to be used, it is an impossibility to raise a 
seventh thread, but as this number is two over the five. 
the second thread is raised, as indicated, 7—5—2. This 
design is illustrated at Figs. 18 and 19, Fig. 18 the twill: 
Fig. 19 the satin derived from it. 
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Using the second ‘‘counter” the threads will be raised 
as follows: 
lup+3—4 up. 4+3=—7 and 7—5=—2 up. 
2+3=5 up. 5+3=—8 and 8—5=—3 up. 

This is illustrated at Fig. 20. A diagram of Fig. 20 
is given at Fig. 21, which illustrates clearly the inter- 
weaving of the threads and picks. 

To further illustrate, take the eight harness satin. 
The two unequal parts are three and five. Using first 
“counter,” the threads will be raised 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3, 6, 
illustrated at Fig. 22. Using second counter, the threads 
will be raised 1, 6, 3, 8, 5, 2, 7, 4, illustrated at Fig. 23. 

CLASSES OF SATINS 

There are two distinct classes of satins: First, filling 
flush satins; second, warp flush satins. In the first class 
the filling predominates on the face of the fabric. All 
the examples given so far illustrates this class. In the 
second class, the warp predominates on the face of the 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Crompton & Knowles Makes Widest 
Loom In Its History 


Views of Crompton & Knowles Loom, Right Picture Showing 24 Men Seated on Arch. 


In the gigantic machines which manufacture paper, 
the pulp, in one operation, is carried from the forming 
wire in a wet state through several pairs of press rolls. 
The standard conveyor felt for this operation is one 
woven from high quality woolen yarn and the felt must 
be endless. Consequently, the demand has been for a 
loom that will weave tubular woven goods which can be 
formed into an endless conveyor felt and then threaded 
onto paper making machine without any splicing. 

To meet a recent demand for this material Crompton 
& Knowles was called upon to build a loom 540 inches 
between swords. This loom is known as a 2x2 box, 
12 harness, type “A” felt loom, and it is capable of 
weaving a tubular material having a circumference of 
1040 inches. Herewith are two photographs of the loom 
on the Crompton & Knowles erecting floor. Twenty-four 
men are sitting on the arch. 

The heavy, all steel, bridge construction of the arch 
is particularly interesting. This arch is unsupported ex- 
cept at the ends. The harnesses are operated by a 
Knowles head motion. The breast beam, the arches and 
the 15-inch diameter take-up roll are manufactured in 
ohne continuous piece. 

Two three-horsepower motors, one at either end. 
operate the loom at a speed of 30 picks per minute. There 
are seven crank wrists. The 28-inch shuttle travels at 
a speed of approximately 35 miles per hour. The shuttle 
is thrown as in any other Crompton & Knowles loom: 
except that there are elliptical gears driving the picking 
roll and thus imparting a sharper motion to the picker 
stick. 

The over-all length of the loom is 650 inches. with a 
depth of 101 inches. The height from floor to top of 
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arch is 100 inches. In the same space as occupied by 
this one loom could be put five 82-inch high speed wor- 
sted looms or seven 52-inch super silk looms. 

The approximate weight is 20 tons. 

After the loom has been run at the Crompton & 
Knowles shop it will then be disassembled and shipped 
to the customer on two flat cars. 

The construction of this loom is directly in line with 
the Crompton & Knowles policy of being ready to make 
a special loom for any particular requirement. 


South Carolina Dividends 


Among the South Carolina mills paying July | divi- 
dends were: 

Clifton Manufacturing Co., 2 per cent semi-annual on 
2,500,000 shares of common stock. This company has 
no preferred stock issues. 

D. E. Converse Co., 2 per cent semi-annual on 1,000.- 
000 shares of common stock; has no preferred stock. 

Spartan Mills, 4 per cent semi-annual on 2,000,000 
shares of common stock; it has no. preferred stock. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Co., 3% per cent on $400,- 
000 preferred stock and 3% per cent on $200,000 com- 
mon stock, both semi-annual. 

Dunean Mills, 134 per cent quarterly on about $800,- 
000 preferred stock. 

Florence Mills, 134 per cent quarterly on about 3$500,- 
000 preferrde stock. 

Hamrick Mills, 3% per cent semi-annual on $500,000 
common stock. 

Limestone Mills, 3'4 per cent semi-annual on $500,000 
common stock. 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED 


Greater Efficiency for your Operatives 
---Better Results for your ‘Customers 


You can now make the sizing of your Rayon warps a very simple process— 
use Raygomm. All worry and extra work will be eliminated for your 
operatives. No complicated formulas—no longer the old-fashioned process 
of “a little of this and a little of that”—simply use plain 


Co-operate more easily with your finisher, too! When your warps are 
sized with Raygomm, the goods are readily desized. This permits the soft 
hand and even dyeing which every well-woven piece of rayon deserves. 
Specify Raygomm—product of Stein-Hall Research Laboratories. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


| Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
| Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting | 


| “Batavia” Rawhide Loom 
| Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
| Direct” 


113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 


Described In One Word 
Wasteproof! 


The outstanding virtue of NON-FLUID OIL 
lies in its absolute wastelessness. It is so 


highly adhesive— 


Unlike liquid oil, it does not drip, leak or 
spatter, so goes from 3 to 5 times as far as 
liquid oil— 


Most important—NON-FLUID OIL does away 
with all oil spot “seconds,” because it stays in 
bearings and off goods. 


Send for testing sample and bulletin, 
Lubrication of Textile Machinery. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Providence, R., |}. Atianta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S. C. 


TRADE MARK 
in US PaT COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


PERSONAL NEWS 


PU rT 


John S. Butler has been elected president of the St. 
Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


J]. M. Butler has resigned as president of the St. Pauls 
(‘otton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


James H. Purdy, formerly general manager of the 


Southern Worsted Corporation, Greenville, S. C., has been 


appointed to a similar position with the Marion Worsted 
Mills, Conshocken, Pa. 

J. M. Bolt has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
Steels Mills, Rockingham, N. C., and accepted a similar 
position at the Brandon Corporation, Woodruff, S. C. 

R. L. Gaddy, formerly overseer of weaving at Carl 
Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Acme Weaving Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


1). J. Bolton has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, N. C. He succeeds the 


| late D. C. Williams. 


J. W. Roberts, for the past 12 years superintendent of 
weaving at the Gibson and Hobartson plants of the 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, Concord, N. C., has resigned. 

Mr. Wiseman has become overseer of weaving at the 
Gibson plant of the Cannon Mills. 


W. W. Arnold, Jr., has resigned as agent for the Brook.- 
side Mills. He is succeeded by Arthur Emery, as re- 
ported last week. 


Harry W. Blair has been appointed North Carolina 
sales representative for the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. He was 
formerly connected with the company and returns to 
them after several years work elsewhere. Mr. Blair, an 
experienced belting man, will specialize in the Condor 
lextyl line of rubber products for the textile industry. 
Che lines includes, flat belt, V-belt, cone belt, water, air, 
steam, acid and fire hose, suction hose, rubber rolls and 
mill sundries. 

In the service work in North Carolina, Mr. Blair will 
be assisted by J. P. Carter, for 18 years superintendent 
f the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 5. C. 

The Southern business of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.., 
is in charge of E. A. Hamilton, manager of the Birming- 
ham branch. 


Edwin How ard With MeCord Co. 


Edwin Howard, of Greenville, 5S. C., one of the best 
known machinery agents in the ha has been appoint- 
ed Southern manager for the H. M. McCord Company, 
of New York. 

The McCord Company specializes in the handling of 
mill properties that are being liquidated, in appraisal 
work and the disposition of surplus machinery. Over a 
period of years the company has handled the liquidation 
of a number of the large mill companies. 

Mr. Howard was formerly Southern manager of Fales 
& Jencks Machine Company and Woonosocket Machine 
& Press Company, with offices in Greenville. These 
companies sold their plants some time ago and retired 
from business. He has a very wide acquaintance among 
Southern mill men who will be interested to know of his 
new connection. Mr. Howard will have offices at .1400 
Woodside building, Greenville, S. C. 
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RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS KNOWN TO THE TRADE SINCE 1865 


An Installation of Rhode Island Multiple Head Group Drive Braiders 


Performance is the true test of any production machine. 


Compare the Consistently High Performance Of 
the Multiple Head Braiders 


Always running at the designed speed, never slipping, 
never slacking, day after day turning out more product. 
Turning it out in the smallest amount of floor space, 
with the lowest production costs, building up a profit. 


Remember the Rhode Island Multiple Head Braider 


when new equipment is under consideration. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Here’s why AKTIVIN-S 


improves sizes! 


AKTIVIN-S, when added to your 
starch-water mixture, breaks down, 
upon boiling, each starch particle to a 
very much smaller part, thus convert- 
ing the mixture to a “Soluble Starch.” 

it is evident that these smaller par- 
ticles penetrate the warp more easily, 
which in turn gives a higher tensile 
strength. 

“Soluble Starch” prepared with 
AKTIVIN-S also gives increased ad- 
hesive strength, even covering, 
smoother and rounder yarn, less dust- 
ing and excellent loom performance. 
This is not theory, but facts, proven 
in every mill where ATKIVIN-S is 
used. Write for further information. 


3 \ | 
THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


New York City 


50 Union Square 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1003 West Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
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State College Textile School Aids Textile 
Mills 


With well equipped experimental and research rooms 
and a highly trained faculty who have had practical 
experience in Southern, Northern and English mills, the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College probably 
does more testing and research for the Southern textile 
industry than any other organization of its kind in the 
South. 

During the past year faculty and students have devoted 
much of their time to the solution of problems which con- 
fronted manufacturers and have been called upon a num- 
ber of times by textile manufacturers to visit their plants 
and aid in the solution of problems which confronted 
them. The Textile School of this College is making en- 
deavors to be of real service to the textile industry. 

Some idea of the service which the Textile School has 
rendered can be gained from the following list, all of 
which have been done during the past school year. 


WorkK Done For MILLs SCHOOL YEAR 1930-31 


1. Determine construction of coutil fabric. 
2. Determine sp. gr. of motor oils. 
3. Determine breaking strength, warp and filling. 
4. Determine breaking strength of spinning bands. 
5. Determine moisture content of 36/2 mercerized vot- 
ton yarn. 
6. Comparative qualitative contents of salts for de- 
lustering. 
7. Determine relative value of dyes. 
8. Determine breaking strength and counts of yarn. 
9. Determine reason for color difference in size and un- 
sized yarns. 
10. Comparative analysis of soaps. 
11. Determine breaking strength of warp and filling 
broadcloth. 
12. Determine reasons for weakness of cloth. 
13. Determine moisture content of yarn. 
14. Determine cause of oil marks on cloth. 
15. Methods of making single roving flaked yarn. 
16. Comparative bleaching of tubular knit cotton fab- 
ric, 
17. Determine comparative amount sizing material in 
yarn. 
18. Determine breaking strength of sheeting. 
19. Construction and breaking. tests on chambray. 
20. Tracing tiger stripes on hosiery. 


21. Test for fluidity, purity, etc., in corn starch. 

22. Determine sizing material in yarns. 

23. Determining bone-dry weight of skeins of yarn. 
24. Determine T.P.1. domestic and imported yarn. 
25. Determine per cent of starch in yarn. 

26. Determine causes of slack warp, tight rayon and 


to give loom settings. 
7. Comparison of starches. 
8. Determine breaking strength and evennes of yarns. 
9. Determine moisture content of yarn. 
0. Determine denier of rayon in samples. 
1. Lay-out of drafts for making sewing threads. 
2. Information on how to reproduce a leno fabric. 
3. Determine per cent of sizing in fabrics. 
4. Obtain breaking strength of yarn. 
35. Microscopic and photomicrographic examination 
of weed grown in North Carolina. 
36. Microscopic examination and photomicrographic 
tests on imported yarns. 
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FRICTION CALENDERS 


CALENDER can 
be better than the 
init 


6 his Perkins Three-Roll Heavy Duty Hydraulic Friction Calender was 
| built recently for a prominent bleachery in the South. It is driven by a 
: direct-connected motor employing a tex-rope drive with a friction clutch on 
the driving shaft. The hydraulic pump and the accumulator are mounted 
on a heavy common base plate. The pump also is driven by a direct-con- 
nected motor using a tex-rope drive. 


This Heavy Duty Calender is another example of Perkins’ engineering 
based on an intimate knowledge of the present-day production require- 
ments of the modern finishing plant. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolls—-Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


j Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 

Drying Machines Padders Squeezers 

Starch Tenters 
Water and Tommy ey Washers 


Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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Market Situation Needs Careful Attention 


The improvement in the textile markets is 
very encouraging and we hope that permanent 
improvement is really here. Sales have been 
very large in many lines within the past two 
weeks. At the same time, it is vitally important 
that the mills watch their operations very care- 
fully. It would be folly to be led into over- 
production now just when the long period of 
curtailment has helped right the situation. 

While goods have been selling freely, prices 
have continued on a very unsatisfactory basis. 
One manufacturer, in describing orders that he 
had recently taken, borrowed a phrase from his 
flapper daughter. The business he said was 
‘perfectly priceless.”’ 

While prices have advanced in the past two 
weeks, they have not kept pace with the advance 
in cotton prices.. The prices at which cotton tex- 
tiles are selling are still entirely too low to show 
the mills a reasonable profit. The Textile Insti- 
tute, in a statement last week, showed the price 
situation in sheetings. In another statement 
this week, the Institute, through its Cost Sec- 
tion, gave a thorough analysis of the yarn price 
situation. This statement, appearing elsewhere 
in this issue, is worth very careful study and we 
commend it to-the spinners. At the same time, 
it appears from the market reports, that the 
spinners have been more successful in getting 
their prices on the upward swing than some of 
the goods manufacturers. 

General business sentiment is more optimistic 
and the outlook is unquestionably better. While 
a number of factors are being held responsible 
for the improvement in textiles, the fact remains 
that it has come about largely because the ac- 
tions of the mills themselves. Had it not been 
for the long period of curtailment, we do not 
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believe that the market would have responded 
to higher cotton prices as it has done. It is es- 
sential that mills continue to regulate production 
very carefully. Any tendency to let production 
get out of bounds now is going to bring about a 
reaction that will bring a severe setback. Con- 
tinued attention to sensible policies of produc- 
tion and selling are necessary to Insure perma- 
nent improvement. 


Arkwrights Need Support 


From time to time we have urged that the 
mills be more liberal in their support of the 
Arkwrights, the textile research body. The 
work of the organization is being limited because 
it lacks funds to go ahead with a broader pro- 
gram. 

This week one of the larger manutacturers of- 
fered to donate to the Arkwrights a complete 
conditioning room outfit. Acceptance of this 
offer will have to be delayed until the Arkwrights 
can secure adequate space and facilities for util- 
izing it. This is just one example of the needs of 
the organization. 

The Arkwrights have already proven of real 
value to the Southern textile program and will 
continue to grow in usefulness. 

With due appreciation of the present business 
situation, we hope that the mills will be able to 
give more aid to the Arkwrights. 


Advertising Increases Fine Good Sales 


In commenting upon the fact that fine goods 
sales during the first five months of 1931 were 
14 per cent greater than for the same period in 
1930, George Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, reviews the advertising and 
sales promotional work that brought about this 
increased demand for fine goods. His statement, 
in part, says: 

The sales of all other cotton gray goods during these 
first five months of 1931 were 13 per cent less than for 
the same period of 1930. A noteworthy partiality is 
therefore evident on the part of consumers toward those 
cotton fabrics which have enjoyed the benefits of co-op- 
erative advertising efforts. 

This remarkable business improvement in cotton goods 
principally used for wearing apparel, in the face of gen- 
eral depression, can be attributed to (1) the consistent 
approach to the consuming public during the past three 
years through style advertising financed by a special 
fund contributed by this branch of the industry; (2) the 
great improvements in styling and designing which have 
kept pace with the promotional efforts; and (3) the 
growing fashion importance of cottons which (1) de- 
veloped and (2) is helping to maintain. 

If there is any impression that this improved demand 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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TEXT YL LINE 


You can depend on every item in the Condor Textyl Line to be well-made, 
to give economical service, to measure up to the special requirements of 
the task for which each one is recommended. 


That is the fruit of 38 years of rubber manufacturing experience. 


For detailed applications and cases S 
OVER 
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FIRST COST, LAST COST 


Really Low Cost 


spell it CO-N-D-O-R 


For driving Breakers, Pickers, Cards, Frames, Looms, Slubbers, 
Slashers, Spoolers or Warpers, the Condor Textyl Belt has 
struck a new note in “low first cost” and high percentage 
of transmitted power. 


It hugs the pulley and grips the face just as tight 
on Monday morning as on Wednesday night, 
because it doesnt stretch or shrink enough to 
slip—because it is coated, impregnated and 
protected with not just rubber, but an age- 
resisting rubber compound treated, toughened, 


and properly and THOROUGHLY cured. 


Four-frame drive showing Condor 
Texty! Belts. Despite the humidifiers, 
Condor does not slip or shrink — it is 


There is just one way to find out how 
good Condor Textyl Belt really is 
and how much it will save you in first 
cost and LAST COST. Try it. Order 
a roll from your nearest source of 
supply (see list of jobbers on fourth 
page of this advertisement). 


unaffected by any normal range of 
humidity, heot or cold. 


When you buy Condor, 
you help your own in- 
dustry—it is more than 
half cotton. 
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BUY CONDOR PRODUCTS 


For Their ad 


Cotton Bones and Rubber Sinews 


Strong cotton fabric imbedded in and protected by 
tough, live, fully-cured, red-skinned rubber . . . that's 
what makes Condor Air Hose, Water Hose, Acid Hose, 
V-Belts, Flat Belts, Loom Harness, and Picker Bumpers 
give such a good account of themselves in the mill and 
on the balance sheet. 


The whole Condor Textyl Line has been designed for 
the needs of the textile industry. Every item has been 
“mill tested” in its field of work from the opener room 
to the finishing plant. 


Give your accounting \department and your stockholders 
the benefit of a Condor work-out. 


Right:—Condor V-Belts deliver power on a paying 


basis to spinning frames, looms and other machines. 


Below:—Cleaning a spinning frame with compressed 

air from a Condor Air Hose. It doesn't kink and it 

does wear. A full line of Condor Textyl Hose is 
carried by all leading mill distributors. 
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The Manhattan Rubber M Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
SASSAIC, B SEY 
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Products 


The complete Condor Texty! Line 
is distributed, in all jobbing 
centers, by leading mill supply 
houses. 


For rubber rolls, rubber-linec 
tanks, Parock Oilless Bearings or 
unusval applications of any one 
of the Condor Texty! Line, we 
recommend that the problem be 
referred to our Engineers. 


As an aid to the easy selection 
and application of Condor Prod- 
ucts——clip the coupon below ond 
get our latest catalog. 


Flat Belt 
V -Belt 
Cone Belt 
Water Hose 
Air Hose 
Steam Hose 
Acid Hose 
Fire Hose 
Suction Hose 
Rubber Rolls 
Mill Sundries 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Send me the new catalog of Condor Texty/ Line 


POSITION 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


ALABAMA 


Alien & Jemison Co. Tuscaloose 


Anniston Hardware Co Anniston 
Godsden Hardwore Co Gadsden 
Long-Lewis Hardware Co Bessemer 


mMcGowin Lyons Hardwore & Sup; ly Co. Mobile 
Montgomery Belting & Supply Co Montgomery 
Nooi:in Hordwore & Supply Co Huntsville 


ARKANSAS 


Southern Distributors of the Condor Texty! Line: 


Arkansas Mill Supply Co Pine Bluf# 

Bruce Rogers Co Fort Smith 

FLORIDA 

The Cameron & Borkiey Co Jacksonville 
Tempo & 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Belting Co Atlanto 

Bearing Parts & Co.., Inc. Avgusto 

KENTUCKY 

Ben Williamson & Co Ashiand 

Coyce Mill Supply Co Hopkinsvilie 

Groaft-Pelie Co Loursville 


Kentucky Mine Supply Co 


LOUISIANA 

Murray-Brooks Hardware Co Loke Chorles 
The Southern Hordwore Co Monroe 
MISSISSIPPI 


Bohn Bros. Hardwore Co 


Powell Belting Co. Jack: on 

H. A. Powell & Bros. Jacksor 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Beeson Hardware Co High Poin! 
Burlington Hordwore Co. Burlington 
Dewey Bros Goldsboro 


Huske Hardwore House 
Kester Machinery Co 
Wilmington tron Works 


OHIO 
The National Supply Company Toleac 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The mmeron & Burkley a © 


Fovetteville 
Winston Sole 
Wilmington 


Chorieston 
industrial Supply Co 


Clintor 
Sullivon HMordware & Supp! y Co Greenvilie 
Sulliwon Hardwore & Supply Co Anderson 
TENNESSEE 
Buford Brothe:s, inc Nashville 
Chattanoogea Belting & Supply Co Chattanoogo 
W. T. Sovege Co Knoxville 
Southern Supply Cc Jackson 


Summers Hardware Co. 
TEXAS 
Boothe Machinery & Suoply Co. Waco 


Notional Supply Compony of Texas Fort Worth 
Norvell Wilder Supply Co. Beaumont 


Johnson City 


H. Runge & Co Cuero 
Texas Belting Co., Inc. Houston 
VIRGINIA 

Norton Hordwore Co. Norton 
Worth.agton Hardwore Co. Staunton 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Superior Supply Co. Bluefieid 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Executive Offices and Factories 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Middiesboro and Horlon 


Cape Girardeou 


m 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
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is a mere incident in the cycle of fashion, it should 
be realized that cycles do not originate of their own 
accord. The forces that propel them may be hidden but 
nevertheless are in active existence. Many of the coun- 
trys leading retail merchants emphasize the point that 
today’s established cotton-consciousness in this country 
is attributable to the recognition of the factors just 
described and to their being given effect by the cotton 
industry itself, 


Since February, 1929, $300,000 has been made avail- 
able by the industry to the Cotton-Textile Institute for 
its style promotional work. The campaign has not yet 
completed its third year, yet there is already his definite 
proof of its efficacy is stimulating demand. This experi- 
ence in fine goods and print cloths points the way for 
all other types of cotton products. The vital importance 
of building up demand for the manifold uses of cotton 
going into the American home and industry was never 
more appropriate nor the need greater than today. 

The recent observance of National Cotton Week 
brought the producing end of the industry much closer 
than ever before to its distributors and ultimate con- 
sumers. Merchants throughout the country, always on 
the alert for ways and means to increase sales, convincing- 
ly demonstrated during the first week in June their will- 
ingness and desire to support wholeheartedly any collec- 
tive merchandising program emanating from their source 
of supply. Their co-operation was magnificent and char- 
acteristic of their previous response whenever any well- 
conceived promotional plans has been presented. Witness 
their co-operation during the past few years in support- 
ing the industry’s style promotional campaign, in fea- 
turing the 108-inch length sheet in place of the 90-inch 
standard of former years, and in spending millions of 
dollars of their own advertising money in the furtherance 
of these objectives. 

Is the cotton industry to stand by and risk the loss 
of continuing benefits from National Cotton Week and 
all that it represents? Are there not equal or greater 
opportunities for concerted advertising of household and 
industrial uses of cotton as have been realized in wearing 
apparel? Isn't some effort to be made to put cotton dra- 
peries and curtains in the millions of American homes 
and office buildings? Can't some lesson be taken by the 
manufacturers of awning materials from the fact that 
national advertising has taken brass pipe plumbing out 
of the luxury class and put it in standard specifications 
for the average American home. How many architects 
and interior decorators are familiar with the decorative 
possibilities of cotton wall covering? What industry- 
wide effort has ever been made to dramatize the hygienic 
qualities of cotton towels for public schools, office build- 
ings and other institutions Has the industry stopped to 
consider the greatly increased volume of business that 
would come from an organized selling appeal among 
furniture and automobile manufacturers in behalf of cot- 
ton.upholstery materials? To what extent have cotton 
manufacturers as a group considered the opportunities 
for workclothing and cotton uniforms in the light of the 
growing cleanliness complex of the average American 
craftsman and laborer, not to mention the high standards 
of employees’ health and personal appearance insisted 
upon today by business managements? Can not narrow 
sheetings manufacturers cultivate intensively the poten- 
tial markets for cotton goods as a result of the new trend 
toward packaging foodstuffs in small retail sales units? 

Honest confession is good for the soul. The answers 
to these questions will emphasize the need for extensive 
collective advertising of cotton textiles, supplemented by 
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more aggressive individual promotional effort, to bring 
about a substantial and enduring increase in the demand 
cotton products. It is to the interest of every branch of 
the cotton industry from the farmer to the distributor to 
give its aid in the co-operative development of new and 
enlarged demands. The same degree of inspirational 
effort in building up cotton markets that has characterized 
the consideration of manufacturing problems during the 
past few years will assuredly secure many new outlets 
for household and industrial uses of cotton which are well 
within reach of the all-inclusive cotton industry. 


“Taxation That Destroys” 


Textile men have been showing increasing 
concern over the mounting tax burden that 
weighs so heavily on industry. The followin: 
editorial from the Manutacturers Record is ex- 
tremely timely: 


“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” Some of 
the measures discussed and some that have been passed 
by more than one legislature in recent months exhibit a 
determined disregard of the effect of the power they hold. 
The cry of politicians for more taxes should not be per- 
mitted to cripple important industries in the Southern 
States nor to discourage others from locating in the 
South. 

The needs of the times may require increasing receipts 
on the part of States and municipalities to meet mounting 
expenses. But the same needs require more economical 
budgets. The program of expenditures for local govern- 
ments has in some instances gone beyond anything of the 
past. Instead of efforts apparently being made to econ- 
omize, the insistent demand is for more taxes. Unfor- 
tunately, the move is being directed by politicians against 
industry, which is the true creator of wealth. 

Any proper scheme of taxation must be applied with 
justice and not against particular interests. Industry 
needs encouragement, especially during a period of de- 
pression. If its reasonable profits are taken away it 
cannot live. It should be encouraged for selfish reasons 
if not otherwise, because of the wealth it creates in the 
community. 

There is a moral obligation besides, so: far as the 
South is concerned, and this is sometimes overlooked. 
Manufacturers have been invited to locate in the South. 
They have been asked to help in the development of 
resources which, under proper guidance, will make. the 
Southern States greater than any similar area in this or 
any other country. 

The South is more than a potential asset to the United 
States. It is an actual developing asset. It will be a 
pity if, because of legislative extremes, this source of 
wealth creation is stopped and diverted elsewhere. 

The press of the South will do a service by calling 
attention to a course that has nothing constructive about 
it, but tends to destruction. 


The textile industry has, in the past, done less 
to utilize the power of advertising than any of 
the other important industries. The whole ques- 
tion of advertising needs to be studied by the 
industry, with a view of working out plans 
whereby other divisions of the industry may be 
benefited through the kind of advertising that 
has helped fine goods. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 
Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


- 


0% 80 Federal St., 
| Boston, Mass. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. CG. 
Utilization and Beautification of the Industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


aikREE trial supply of Victor Ring 


(postage prepaid) that you'll find them so n 
actual test that yvou'll want mors No obligation, 
if you don't Lill we ask is for a chance for 
prove their worth for them 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
5. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E. 


We'll Just Bet 


much 


selves 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning. 

Subdivision and Residential! 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Dover Mill Company are having 
their spinning rolls equipped with Guillet’s interchange- 
able tapered fitting necks, work being done by the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Bower & Kaufman, silk hosiery 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, are considering the re- 
moval of their plant to the South. A number of loca- 
tions in North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee are being 
inspected by E. M. Kaufman, Jr., an official of the com- 
pany. The company has been in business in Philadelphia 
since 1893. 


HARTWELL, Ga.—The Hartwell Mills are having their 
spinning overhauled with the Guillet overhauling system, 
work being done by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C, 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—H.-C. Moore, trustee of the bankrupt 
Globe Manufacturing Company, has been authorized to 
pay creditors a dividend of 34% per cent. One dividend 
of 7 per cent has already been paid. Mr. Moore states 
that creditors may expect a third and final dividend of 
not more than 1% per cent after certain claims now 
pending in the Federal Court are settled. 
this department. 


GASTONIA, N,- C.—The general offices of Textiles, Inc.., 
will be located in the Armstrong building on West Air- 
line Avenue. The building now occupied by the former 
Armstrong Mills and that one occupied by the Gastonia 
Bowling Alley will be utilized. 

The building now occupied by the Armstrong Mills 
offices will be the accounting department of the merger. 
J. C. Roberts, formerly of Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 
will be head of the accounting department of the big 
merger. All the bookkeeping departments of the former 
individual units of the mill merger will be combined in 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—TI. Walter Fred, president of the 
Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Nashville, announces 
that the corporation has just increased capital stock by 
selling $500,000 of preferred stock. The reason for sell- 
ing the stock was to provide funds for practically doub- 
ling present equipment, he stated. 

The mills have bought several 48-gauge machine and 
twenty new 45-gauge machines, and already received 
several of these. This is said to be the first mill in the 
South to install 48-gauge machines. Mr. Fred said that 
they have also bought attachments for all their machines 
for making nets, lace clocks and fancy lace tops. He 
believes a simplified form of fancy top will be very good 
this fall and the mill has brought out new tops known 
as the Marlene Domino lacy top. 

Orro H. Lindberg, said to have had the major part in 
the direction of the affairs of the Lilley Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, is now vice-president of the hosiery company. 

Within the past few days the mills have opened up 
offices in the Empire State building in New York City, 
with Arthur Mojo and Decial Mojo, brothers, in charge. 

Mr. Fred stated that the past month was the largest 
in the history of their business, both in point of profit and 
of volume. He thinks that there will be a very decided 
improvement in the general hosiery market for early fall. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


WEEELL 


NeEwBERRY, S. C.—The Kendall Company, Oakland 
plant are using Guillet overhauling system furnished by 


the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Hicn Pornt, N. © The initial unit of Huntley, 
White & Jackson Company of this city is completed. 
The building is two stories, and is equipped with modern 
machinery tor the manufacturing of hosiery. This com- 
pany was recently organized by B. F. Huntley, Jr., form- 
erly of Winston-Salem, N. C., and associates. 
pany being capitalized at $100,000. 


The com- 


\USTELL, Ga.—Contract for installation of all electric 
wiring, motors, etc., in the new Clarke Theard Company 
plant has been awarded Huntington & Guerry, Inc.., 
Greenville, S. C. Work will start in the near future. 

(Contract tor 60 cottages has been let to Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, of Greenville. 

SAN ANTONIO, TExX.—Judge W. W. McCrory, of the 
District Court, before whom litigation involving the 
Planters and Merchants Cotton Mills, Inc., of New 
Krauntels, was heard and who directed sale of the proper- 
ty has instructed Ralph Durke, receiver, to reject all 
bids and readvertise. Judge McCrory held the bids sub- 
mitted were too low. 


ANNISTON, ALtA.——The American Net & Twine Co.., 
are having their spinning rolls equipped with Guillet’s 
interchangeable tapered fitting necks, work being done 
by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

BELMONT, N. C.—Annoucement has been made by the 
directors of the National Weaving Company, textile 
manufacturing industry, of a quarterly dividend of $1.75 
a Share on its stocks of $10 par value. The announce- 
ment also said $10 a share of the $24.50 accrued and 
unpaid dividends on the stock would be paid. The inter- 
est checks are at the rate of 73'2c a share, or 6 per cent 
interest on $24.50 a share unpaid dividends from Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, to June 30, 1931. There remains $14.50 a 
share accrued and unpaid dividends on the stock, the 
officials said. 

ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—The stockholders of the Pee Dee 
Manufacturing Company were paid on July 1, a 20 per 
cent dividend payment. There are 375 shares, so this 
means. $75,000 paid out in dividends. However, this 
is not from any current operating profit; as a matter 
of fact, the mill has been on short time for some months. 
The payment is a disbursement from the surplus that 
had been accumulated during periods of good business. 

Last March 13, the mill made a similar 20 per cent 
payment amounting to $75,000, this also from the sur- 
plus fund, 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—-Construction in the vicinity of 
Greenville of a new textile plant, the name and exact 
nature of which have not been discolsed, is likely to 
begin in the near future, acording to reports here. 

It is indicated that plans have progresed so far that 
announcement may be made in the near future. The 
plant will not be in the city but will be close by. 
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Ready for rough handling 


Bumps bruises . : strap bands riveted both cross 
knocks jolts, Rockweave wise and lengthwise to the 
baskets, hampers and trucks lrame 
take them all, day aiter day, ; | 
and repay you with sturdy Special and standard sizes 
service. No wonder! Thev’re supplied promptly. Send orders 
built right of the right and requests for complete in 
materials. Frames of specially formation to any address 
tempered spring steel reinforced below. 


against bending, sagging, warp- 


ing. Top rims bound with CALLAWAY MILLS, 
chrome leather. Runners of 

clear oak and maple. Casters, Incorporated 

handles, evelets, shoes all 345 MADISON AVENUE 


well reintorced. Even the cov 
ering of Triumph Duck, is an 
exceptional material, made and 
tested in our own mills And 
the bottom 
worse wear 
tected with 


NEW YORK CITY 
RAY T. JOHNSON, 
Callaway Mills, Inc., 323 South 
Franklin St., Chicago. M. R. 
ABBOTT, representing Callaway Mills, 
Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


representing 


which gets the 
pro- 
steel 


heavily 
valvanized 


“On the Mountain Top” 


GRAYSTONE INN 


Roaring Gap, N. C. 


A Cool, Delightful Place to 
Spend Your Vacation 


Beautiful 18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 


Saddle Horses—Archery—Polo 
Dance and Concert Music 
67-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing—Fishing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 


Rates $5.00 to $9.00 Daily 
Including Meals 


On U. S. Interstate Highway No. 21 
(N. C. 26) 


PINEHURST OPERATED 


E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
C. H. LYMAN, Asst. Mer. 


Hil 
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| 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


Executive Offices: 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MFG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


OBITUARY 


G. O. KLUTTZ | 
G. O. Kluttz, overseer of dyeing at the Salisbury 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., died at his home there 
last Friday. He had had charge of the dye room at 
Salisbury for the past 35 years and was one of the out- 
standing men in his community. 


A. M. KISTLER 


Morganton, N. C.—A. M. Kistler, one of the leading 
business men of this section over a long period of years 
died at Grace Hospital last Sunday. He was 59 years 
old. 

Mr. Kistler had been interested in a number of mills 
at various times and was president of the Valdese Manu- 
facturing Company at the time of his death. He was 
a banker, furniture manufacturer, and for many years 
operated a large tannery. He was directly connected with 
almost all of the manufacturing enterprises established by 
the Waldensians at Valdese. 


State College Textile Graduates Rank High 


The textile industry has offered better opportunities to 
young college men during the years since the World War 
than it ever did before the war, according to a vocational 
study of the textile graduates of North Carolina State 
College just completed. 

The total number of men who have received textile 
degrees from State College is 357 and of this number 


more than 70 per cent are in the textile industry. Many 
of these men hold good positions. 


Five of the textile alumni are presidents and four are 
managers of textile corporations, while five are general 
superintendents and thirty are superintendents. There 
are eleven men holding the position of secretary-treasurer 
and seventeen are assistant superintendents of textile 
corporation. Thirty-four are foremen in cotton mills or 
dye plants, eleven are textile chemists, and four are tex- 
tile designers. Six men are Southern representatives for 
manufacturers of rayon, textile equipment and supplies, 
while seventeen men hold positions as sales manager, 
sales engineer or salesmen for similar firms. Six men are 
technicians for rayon companies, five are doing research 
or specialization work for the United States government. 
Many other alumni hold responsible positions in com- 
mission houses and other phases of the textiles industry. 
Three of the leading textile schools in the South have 
State College textile alumni on their faculty. 

The salaries paid the men holding the above positions 
are te and the average annual income received by the 
textife graduates of North Carolina State College who 
have stayed in the industry is considerably above the 
average earnings of college graduates throughout the 
country. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 11) 
fabric. This is exactly the reverse of the first class. To 


obtain this result the same rule applies, but the numbers 
that are used for risers, in the first class, that is threads 
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C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hunMeed per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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raised, are used for sinkers, or threads lowered, in the 
second class. This is illustrated at Fig. 24 which is the 
five harness warp satin, using the second counter. Fig. 
26 is the eight harness warp sateen, using the first 
counter. Fig. 27 is the eight harness warp satin, using 
the second counter. 


IRREGULAR SATIN 


There is one satin that cannot be made by rule, and is 
known as an irregular satin. This is the six harness satin, 
constructed from the six harness twill. This number 
cannot be divided into two equal parts, as per rule. The 
threads will have to be raised so that they will be dis- 
tributed as evenly as possible. It must always be remem- 
bered that there must not be two threads raised conse- 
cutively at any point. There are three orders of lifting 
the threads in this satin, as follows: 1, 3, 5, 2, 6, 4,: 
1, 4, 2, 6, 3, 5; 1, 4, 6, 2, 5, 3. These are illustrated 
at Figs. 28, 29 and 30. 


EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTION 


In laying out a satin fabric, special attention is re- 
quired in the setting of the threads and picks. In warp 


satins the threads are set as close together as their 
diameter will permit, because the greatest strength is re- 


4 


your TOP ROLLS 


iJ 


FTER ALL, nothing 
takes the place of 
eather for top roll 

coverings. But the leather 

must be just right or the 
results are all wrong. 
GILLEATHER is se- 
lected sheep skin, tanned 
by suspension for five or 
six weeks in pure hem- 
lock bark liquors; fin- 
ished by experts with 
whom the art of making 
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quired to be in the warp. The filling will be put in the 
fabric in less quantity, so that if strength is required in 
beth warp and filling. If a filling satin is to be made, 
the conditions will be exactly reversed. The satin weave 


‘is used entirely for a great variety of fabrics and in com- 


bination with other weaves for stripes and fancy effects. 

Double Satin—Weaves known as double satins are 
sometimes constructed by a slight modification of regu- 
lar satin weaves. They are made by adding an extra 
mark to the weave of the satin so as to give each thread 
an additional intersection in each repeat of the weave. 
The extra marks may be added above or at the side. 
The object of this variation is to give the fabric greater 
strength without destroying the appearance of the cloth: 
also to permit a larger number of picks to be inserted 
in the fabric when filling bars across the fabric have to 
be made as in satin checks. Fig. 31 is a weave of this 
class. The base weave is the regular 8-harness satin 
using 3 as a counter. The extra marks have been added 
above the regular satin weave. Fig. 32 illustrates a fabric 
constructed from the five harness warp satin. The fabric 
consists of alternate stripes of light blue and brown, 
each stripe being divided by plain weave and a cord 
stripe. Mercerized yarns are used in the satin which 
gives a lustrous appearance to the fabric. 


good roll leather is a 
family heritage. 

You can depend upon 
GILLEATHER for better 
yarn, fewer breaks, no 
fluting, roughing or split- 
ting. Why not let us send 
you a sample to try? 


Further information can be had by 
writing to our main office, Salem, 
Mass., or to either of our Southern 
Representatives: Mr. Ralph Gossett, 
904 Woodside Blde.. Creenville, 
S. C.;: Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, 
N. Me. Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEASURING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


| 
| 
// SHEEP SKIN. 
for TOP ROLLS 
GILL LEATHER CO. = SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS’ 
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Clean Looms, Good Production, Satisfied 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 
Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 
and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of plece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN, 


DO NOT CONFUSE... 


ard vd 


S. Patent No. “7 
With Other Types of Straight Wire Clothing. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia Worcester 
Chicago Cleveland Tulsa 


Branches and 
Warehouses: 


Pacific Coast 


Headquarters: 
Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle 


San Francisco 


Everybody’s Business 


(Continued from Page 8) 


stuff is common in the life of the average newsreel feeder. 
One of them recently succeeded in having an execution 
held up so that his picture would not be ruined by a lack 
of light. Another one arranged a contract between his 
company and a Mexican general whereby future battles 
were to be fought in the daylight. 

But do not let me create the impression that all of our 
so-called unusual vocations are of a nature that renders 
them unattractive to the average person. The fact is 
that in practically every line of business there are virgin 
opportunities open to people who would like to do some- 
thing just a little out of the ordinary. Agriculture is 
one of the oldest industries and yet there is plenty of 
room on our farms for people interested in developing 
new kinds of products. 

The cultivation of the English walnut is a promising 
business because our production of these nuts totals less 
than one-half the quantity needed to spuply the domestic 
demand. The meat of, the Engtish walnut contains as 
much nutriment as beefsteak, and an orchard will bear 
profitably for more than 100 years. 

Upward of 5 million Christmas trees are now cut and 
shipped each year out of the two States, Maine and 
Washington. The whole world is a market for this prod- 
uct and the prices vary from 50 cents up to several dol- 
lars each. The cost of preparing the trees for shipment 
averages $300 per railroad car, and one car will carry 
from 2,000 to 4,000 trees. 

Even the cactus has been converted into a revenue 
producer. In Arizona its cultivation employs over a mil- 
lion acres. Cactus ranches have a bright future because 
of the increasing variety of values that are being obtained 
from the fluid of the plant. The chief by-products of 
the cactus are drugs, soaps, candy, cleaners, water soften- 
ers and boiler compounds. 

If one prefers to go in for the cultivation of-animals 
rather than plants, the opportunities are no less numer- 
ous. Several people in California are making a success 
of the culture of lady bugs, which are death to the little 
mealy bugs that have become a serious menace to or- 
chards and truck farms. A young man in lowa is making 
money and gaining a reputation as a grower of butterflies. 
His output goes to collectors, teachers, and the manufac- 
turers of decorative trays and centerpieces. 

In this little story of uncommon occupations I have 
done hardly more than merely scratch the surface of the 
subject. In a later article I will set forth briefly the 
details of dozens of other queer lines of business. The 
difficulties that surround the problem of earning a living 
are not very disturbing to people who are able to exercise 
vision and imagination. Too many of us are unable to 
overcome the sheep-like habit of sticking to the herd and 
following the leader. 

Yarn Prices Show Losses 

(Continued from Page 10) 
belief that mills would be willing to accept large orders 
today, that they would see any advantage in full opera- 
tion at this time, or that yarn prices would ever have 
reached their present low levels if yarn mills generally 
were well-informed as to their relative costs of manu- 
facture. 

We have. shown that under current price conditions 
the double-shift carded yarn mill will lose more money 
than the single-shift mill, and that both of them will lose 
more than if their plants were idle. The question may 
be raised as to how the inclusion of interest on invest- 
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ment and depreciation would have affected the cost com- 
parisons shown. Let us turn again to the Institute's Cost 
Section for reply: “It is true that a mill operating a full 
double shift will reduce its costs per pound for deprecia- 
tion and interest below what these would be per pound 
when operating a single shift. Into any consideration of 
these problems, however, there enters the question of the 
price obtainable for the product. 

“When prices have declined to the point where nothing 
is left for either depreciation or interest—-even on a 
double-shift basis—a reduction in the cost per pound for 
these items is no longer significant when brought about 
by increased production. These items are not covered 
by the price anyway, and the mill is thus incurring the 
full loss of its weekly charges for interest and depreciation 
whether it is running half-time or double-time. More- 
over, the weekly loss for the night running mill will be 
even greater. Its depreciation charge should be higher 
because it is exhausting its plant more rapidly. Its ex- 
pense for interest will be higher because of its greater 
inventory. Thus until prices are at a point where they 
return something toward these items, the losses of the 
night running mill, when interest and depreciation are 
included in the comparison, will exceed those of the day 
running mill by a greater margin than wii! appear when 
these items are disregarded.” 

Aside, however, from any consideration of concrete 
figures the extent to which night operation destroys mar- 
ket stability, deters purchasers, depresses prices, and 
contributes to the necessity of continued curtailment and 
unemployment in this group must by now be generally 
realized. 

The present market situation displays convincing evi- 
dence that unsound business practices which are inimical 
to the welfare of the industry as a whole will, in the end, 
inevitably react to the disadvantage of the individual 
pursuing them. The prevalence of night operation has 
consistently depressed market conditions and has made 
it difficult for manufacturers pursuing sound and rational 
schedules to compete with night running mills whose 
costs—when running without interruption—are lower. 

We now see a price situation where the carded yarn 
manufacturer who persists in day and night operation is 
losing, and will continue to lose, more money than his day 
running competitor. Thus the very device to which he 
has looked to for advantage is now operating to ruin him 
more quickly than his neighbors. Surely self-interest will 
eventually cause him to observe the sound principles 
which others long since have put into practice. 


Market Situation Shows Need of Regulated 
Production 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the Institute last week in reference to narrow sheetings 
and this week in reference to carded yarns. In both these 
statements authoritative information developed by the 
Institute’s Cost Section showed that a mill would lose 
less under present conditions by single-shift operation 
than by double-shitt operation, and that its losses would 
be lowest if it remained idle. 

There is thus no economic justification for any increase 
in working schedules, and in many lines of manufacture 
there is no advantage to be gained by the acceptance of 
orders at present unremunerative prices. These material 
facts, combined with the humanitarian consideration that 
it is a far greater hardship to inflict unemployment during 
winter months than during the summer season. constitute 
convincing arguments for continued and constant atten- 
tion to the avoidance of overproduction. 
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BUSINESS MEN say 
It's Good Business 
to stop at 
THE YORKER 


HERE’S something pleasantly prosperous in the 
sound of “You can get me at the Hotel New 
Yorker.” That's just one of the reasons so many 
business men are always registered with us. 


The New Yorker has 2500 rooms, every one with 
radio, tub and shower bath, Servidor and circu- 
lating ice water. There are four popular-priced 
restaurants, including Coffee Shop. Rates from 
$3.50 a day. 85% of the rooms are $5, or less. 


The New Yorker is so easy to reach...from any- 
where. Tunnel to Pennsylvania Station. B. & O. 


Manhattan’s Largest and Tallest Hote! Motor Coach 


34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City connections. 
RALPH HITZ - Managing Director 
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. Unloading card out of car on to our truck. bs 
REMOVING and ERECTING 
all kinds of Textile Manchinery—tegardles of size 
| or location—is easy and safe with our Modern & 
“| Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 
| During the past year we have Serviced Textile Mills & 
from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them 
in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting their 
machinery. 
2 
If We Can Serve You Write, 
. Wire or Telephone for Detailed = 
~ Information 
2 
a 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
3 We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair : 
= Cotton Mill Machinery - 
| W. H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY, 
= Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. 
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Spartnaburg Mills May 
Revise Curtailment Plans 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Since the re- 
cent favorable reaction of the market, 
both raw and finished cotton goods, 
there is a possibility that the plan 
conceived for an extended shutdown 
of a week or ten days of all textile 
plants in this section for the week of 
July 4 may be revised. 

Glendale Mills are shut down all 
of this week. The mills of the Clhif- 
ton Manufacturing Co. shut 
down on July 4 for the day. J. Choice 


will 


Evins, president of the company, 
says it is not definitely decided 
whether the Clifton Mills will re- 


sume operations Monday following 
or keep idle for one week. Spartan 
Mills will close down at noon Friday, 
July 3, and resume operations July 
13, it is officially announced. 
dia Mills and Drayton Mills will close 


Arca- 


Friday at noon and reopen Monday 
morning following. Saxon Mills will 
close down Friday evening and re- 


sume operations Monday morning. 


Rayon Hosiery Output 
Expected to Increase 


Rayon hosiery knit during April, 
1931, amounted to 14.6 per cent ot 
the total of all hosiery knit during 
the month, as compared with 10.1 
per cent. The Textile Organon, pub- 
lished by the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, states that this increase in 
all-rayon hosiery is considered signifi- 
can inasmuch as hosiery manufactur- 
ers, until this year, have thought that 
rayon needed one of the other fibers 
with it in order to make good hosiery. 

“Many of these manufacturers 
were not aware of the improvements 
that have been made in rayon yarns, 
with a resulting increased suitability 
for uni-fiber hosiery construction. 
This old belief has been overcome to 
a marked degree and it is believed 
that an increasing proportion of the 
total hosiery knit will be of an all- 
rayon construction.” 
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For Sale 


Foster Spovler Tensions 
F. Barnes, Jr 

Atlanta. Ga. 


Corps 
Office 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 


in the United States Patent 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. 


Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sevdel Chemical Co 

Seydel-Woolle, 
Shawbow Shuttle Co 

Sipp-KMastwood Corp 

Sirrine, J. Eb. & Co 

Industries 

Sales Corp. 
Sonoco Products 


Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 2 
Stafford Co 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfe. 
Stein, Hall & Co ] 
Stevens, J & Co., In 2 
Terrell Machine Co 
Textile Development Co 2) 
Textile Finishing Machinery (: 
—U-- 
LU. S. Ring Traveler Co 
Universal Winding Co. 2% 


Veeder-Root, 
Vermont Spool Bobbin - 
Victor Ringe Traveler Co 20) 


Viseose Co 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 3h 
Waltham Watch Co 
Washburn Printing Co 

Wellington Sears & Co 2s 
Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co $5 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co 24 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 28 


Tested Quality Labels 
Preferred by Cutters, 
Snooner Reports 


The new Viscose Co. labels for 
goods made according to quality 
control specifications have received 
a most cordial reception from Mid- 
dle Western underwear manufactur- 
ers, according to John A. Spooner, 
merchandising director for the rayon 
firm. Mr. Spooner returned recent- 
ly from a trip to Chicago and Grand 
Rapids. 

He found that manufacturers li- 
censed under the plan were even more 
enthusiastic about the new labels, 
which lay emphasis upon the tested 
quality of the merchandise, than they 
had been about the original labels 
licensees had been permitted to use. 
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Definitions of Fair Trade Practices in the 
Sale and Purchase of Cotton Gray Goods 


(Continued from Page 7) 


or more installments not amounting to a substantial 
breach of the contract-—40 per cent or over—but.he may 
cancel or replace at setler’s expense any installment not 
delivered within the time specified. 
RIGHT OF REJECTION 

The buyer cannot reject goods for defects in quality 
or for variation from specifications after he cuts or con- 
verts them. The rejection of unfinished goods requires 
that the causes shall amount to a substantial breach of 
contract; and also that notice shall be given to the seller 
within ninety days from the receipt of the goods by the 
buyer or at his finishing works, or within ninety days 
after date of invoice if goods are invoiced and held at 
the mill. 

RIGHT OF CLAIM 

Loss of right to reject does not deprive the buyer of his 
right to claim damage, if any, including damage caused 
by latent defects than can be proven conclusively to be 
the fault of the seller. However, no recovery shall be 
had on such claims not made within nine months of 
receipt of goods or from date of invoice if goods are held 
at the mill. 

STORAGE AND INSURANCE 

Goods invoiced and held at the mill subject to the 
buyer’s orders shall be at the buyer’s risk but covered 
by insurance effected by the seller in reputable com- 
panies. The mills cannot guarantee the solvency of in- 
surance companies. 

Goods held for more than one year are to be stored 
and insured at the expense of the buyer. 
Ori, REMOVERS RECOMMENDED By NATIONAL 

TION OF FINISHERS OF COTTON FABRICS 


ASSOCIA- 


(Referred to above) 

Obviously, this list does not include all adequate oil 
removers. It is recommended that any oil removers not 
listed below be submitted to the National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, 40 Worth street, New York, 
for approval or disapproval. 

2% gallons hot water; | pint Monopole oil; % pint 
26° ammonia; 15% ounces chip soap (White Ribbon) ; 
stir to dissolve soap. 

Soluble oil and soluble soaps when neutral or nearly 
so. These can be rubbed into oil spots, stains, etc., and 
left on the goods without any attempt to wash them out, 
as they will\come out in process. 

A treatment of oil spots with gasoline and a thorough 
washing out with soap afterwards and then drying, ac- 
complishes very good results. 

Wool soap as a spot wash. 

The following may be used on goods going for a kier 
boil when such goods are to be finished as whites or 
when they are to be dyed with direct colors: Herrick & 
Voigt No. 245 scouring oil; Ivory soap or similar soaps: 
Potts emulsifier (Newport Chemical Works) 

The following may be used for cotton and rayon mix- 
tures: Water dispersions of carbon tetrachloride in soap 
or sulfonated castor oil; emulsions of benzol or tuluol: 
emulsions of solvent naptha (using only the refined or 
water white grade); solutions of oxalic acid (for iron): 
emulsions of gasoline (water-white or re-distilled grade.) 

Whenever possible the oil removers should be washed 
out of the cloth after use, and the soaps used to emulsify 
the different solvents should contain no free alkali. 
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FOR THAT 


WEEK END TRIP 


Round Trip Tickets 
FARE and ONE FIFTH 


Between All Stations 


On Sale: FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY MORNING. 


TUESDAY 
Midnight. 


Return Limit: 


Take a Train Ride and Vist Your Friends. 


“Safer Than Staying At Home” 


Ask The 
Ticket Agent. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


LRBRY* 


GARLAN D 
LOOM PICKERSand 


Puro Fountains 
Give 
Sanitary Protection 


Ask For Our 48 Page Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Hatablished 1828 
48 and 46 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 
Philadeiphia 


66 Worth &t., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Franciece 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DOMESTIO ExPortT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—While the decline in cotton prices slowed 
down trading in the cotton goods markets last week, a 
good volume of business was handled in various divisions 
of the market. It is expected that business will be in- 
clined to await the forthcoming government crop report 
on July 8 before showing any marked increase. In gray 
cloths, price declines of an eighth cent a yard were noted 
toward the end of the week. The holiday interruption 
also added to the quiet of the market. 

In spite of the heavy sales recently it is apparent that 
stocks of gray goods have not been sufficiently reduced 
and it is.generally agreed in the market that production 
must be carefully controlled to avoid a further accumu- 
lation of goods. 


Lower prices developed in print cloths, due to the 
lack of buying shown thus far this week. The impor- 
tant constructions were available at ‘4c off the recent 
asking prices, as mills indicated their willingness to con- 
sider orders in some cases for immediately delivery and 
in others for later contract. The weakening of values. 
following upon the not inconsiderable business of last 
week in print cloths, was injurious to confidence, how- 
ever, and buyers could not be induced to bestir them- 
selves. There was a little trading in sheetings and some 
business in other constructions here and there but yardage 
was not great in any type of goods. 


Business on fine and fancy all-cotton goods has not 
improved much and millmen say most of their new orders 
have been made up of rayon mixtures or all-rayon cloths. 
Sampling is quite general and converters are expected to 
begin placing business about the middle of the month on 
goods wanted for early spring processing. Fancy goods 
business continues much better than anything offering on 
plain weaves. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 35% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 634 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 6 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 11 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 1% 
Staple ginghams 8 


ELE SS 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


ro 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


improvement last week and business here was more active 


The yarn market showed further 


than it has been in months. The higher prices quickly 
stimulated trade and very good sales were reported. The 
fluctuations in cotton prices went unheeded as far as 
spinners prices were concerned and it is believed that 
higher yarn rates are due if cotton prices hold around 
present levels. A good many yarn consumers who felt 
that the cotton advance was purely a temporary affair 
later came into the market for very good purchases. 

The larger business in knitting yarns which have been 
evry dull for some time was particularly gratifying. A 
very encouraging number of new orders were placed by 
spinners and specifications on old orders came through in 
a much more satisfactory manner. 

It is conceded, however, that in yarns there may be 
a lull until about mid-month. Inventories and mid-year 
financial adjustments are taking the attention of a good 
many manufacturers, as will also the vacation shutdowns 
for mill help a little later. 

Yarn factors look for the absence of business which 
usually marks the first week or 10 days of July. They 
say the pick-up will be resumed earlier this year and 
will broaden more rapidly, though nobody looks for any- 
thing approaching a boom. Sellers are unanimous in 
predicting that July, August and September this year 
will be unusually active months in this industry. 

Weaving yarns are in fair demand. Here and there 
are reports of good business among certain lines, but on 
the whole not much business was done in weaving yarns 
in comparison to knitting yarns. 

Yarn dealers, in reviewing last week, said that the 
market took a distinct turn in favor of the seller. It was 
easier to get business than to place it with spinners. It is 
generally believed, however, that any further strengthen- 
ing in prices might have a retarding influence on the 
market, as manufacturers will stop buying in order to 
bring quotations down again to a level where trading 
would be considered on a more equitable basis. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 23% 
10s 18 30s 25 
i8 40s 2914, 
16s 40s ex 34 
22%, 60s 47 
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--15 -Us oy 
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1914 Carpet Yarns 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS| 


SPEED WARPERS, 


‘WARP TYFNG MACHINES. 
WAKP- DRAWING 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Planc 
Framingham Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL. U. $. A. 


; Ss. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


| 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
| | | For all Transfer Purposes 
| in 
| | Textile Mills - 
| | Exporters to 
| 4 54 Foreign Countries 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
| BOSTON 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou — : DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, A. M. Guillet, Mer 
Memphis, Tenn DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union anaes. Sve DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
York City. Sou Rep. American Aniline Products, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. ¢ Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.., 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md ; Draper, Jr 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.; se! — DRAPER, E. 8., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C 
Bidg.., Atlanta 701 Brown-Marx Bi Sou Reps H B Bursley, K. A Simmons and R 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 4 A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office 

Canal La.; 1815 Sante Fe PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
Bids... Pattee Wen 1126 Post Dispatch Bldg City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 


Le ; Bide.. San man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer 
; 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker. Sales Mer., 611 


‘ Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N Fr. F. Hubach, 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison ot Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R A yy Tenn 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), DU_ PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
lis, N. C re pw RI ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence N c N Cc John L Dabbs Mer Sou Warehouse 302 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and gage tee ie W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Char Wood. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; Till wv I B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D Sandridge. 
side Bidg.. Greenville, S. ¢ Sou +. ag 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.: B. R 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; nd Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson @ W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Ww. L. Johnson, Atianta Office 135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F 
MFG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St ew ‘rayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A 
vor Our. io "agent Cameron McRae, Concord, Franklin, Augusta, Ga R. M. Covington, 715 
“ C Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.,; Ww. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
L Cobb, Greenville, S. C PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., ‘ 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg yo ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y 
N. C.. Robert E. Buck, Mgr. 5ou Reps Fr a Ww Sou. Reps Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta ~~“ co: R A ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Johnson, P. O. Box "Tex E Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou 


Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co.. Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. © Sou lanta. Ge 


Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 


vor" e Tex- EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass 
Central Ave., 5.W Tesas Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas e sed of BOW- lotte, N. C 
N COS., compo C 

ASSOCIATED East Corinth, Vt.; THE -FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain. 
DANA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee. Mass. ; VER- Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse. Bona Allen Bidg.. 
MONT SPOOL @ BOBBIN CoO.. Burlington, Vt Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C 
Sou. Rep The McLeod Companies which are A. Letz, Atlanta Office; S. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Sou Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta. Road, Charlotte, N. C|; W. S. Shirley, 2705 Wil. 
‘le Textile Supply treenville, liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., honda FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin: Ave.. 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, = Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


; ‘e ; Stimson 164 Oakland delphi 

sc ; I ga6 Drewery iphia 
Ave., Spartanburg Ga.. J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou hens. : 
rt Nt nn J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
d. Ti. Sou. OfFf- J. B. Pord Sales Co.. 1915 Inter-Southern Life 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Bidg hern Lite 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, & ' Whitney Bldg.. New Orleans. La Warehouses in all 
Spencer, Mer principal Southern cities 


N. C 
MaSLEY MACHINE FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. 1 
Chas. A. Barkley, president thern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 


NE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
york Cit; Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P “< — Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer 
40. Charlotte, N. C w. B. Uhier, 608 Paime 
- ’ Spartanburg, S. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry Grady menaraut Ger BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E 
Hotel, Atianta, Ca. oneycutt, Mg 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 5ou. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
Reps Ralph Gossett, Woodside Blidg., Greenville New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse 1101 & 
s Cc Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen. Mgr 
Mill Supply Co Gastonia, me. uss GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex aa! Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. EF 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W Ve. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office Johnston Bidg., ‘Char _ Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles Mgr.; 
Ga J Hill Zahn, Mer ‘ Dallas, Tex Blaisdell. Dist Mer Houston. 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 Wi- City, Okla. F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P.O Sou. Sales Offices Birmingham, Ala... R. T 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P O Brooke Mgr: Chattanooga, Tenn.’ W. ©. McKin. 
Box 701, Charlotte, N. © ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen Mer: 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky.. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.. G. O. Mc 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H Barksdale, 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, mond Va., J. W Hicklin, Mgr ; San Antonio, Tex., 
Charlotte Office A Uhr Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton SBts., W. J. Seibert, Megr.; Dallas Tex., W. F. Kaston 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. © GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hobo- 
CLINTON CORN at tad REFINING CO., Clin- ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- Bank Bidg.. Charlotte N.C 
lotte, N i | 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 


Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 5S. Cedar St.; S. B. C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: Belton Cc 


AREER MACHINE CO., Worcester, * Griffin, Ge 
“Office Woodside Bidg., Greenville, LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. 
C.. Walter F. Woodward, Mer N Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep.: H. F 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Harrill Forest City, N. C 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C"’ and Clearfield, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou — ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Atlanta, Ga. Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. G. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. 
Spartanburg, &. C.; W. G. Shaw, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas. Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC... New 
York City a Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Saiem, N. C ’. Holt Haywood, Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atianta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta Office: Fred Dickson, P 
©. Box 125, Rockingham. N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co. P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps Geo. H. Small, 310 
6th St N. E., Atianta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. ©. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 
and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663. Greensboro. N. C.: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville. 8S. C 
F. A. Giersch, 418 N 3rd St... St. Louis, Mo for 
New Orleans, La 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps E 
M Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr 
Atlanta Office 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO... Newark. N. J 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley Jr 701 E. Morehead 
St.. Charlotte, N. C 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga 


JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N: J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattaridoga, Tenn 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses 
Greenville, S. C Chariotte. N. C.. Burlington. N 
), Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. R. E. Barnwell. V. P 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P., 247 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC... 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville. Va.. E 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mer. Sou 
Reps.: E. M. Murray. E. M. Rollins. Jr J. W 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn Z. N. Holler 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates. 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex 

MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bldg 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. & Laure! St. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister. P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE & OHEMICAL CO., INC... 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W ‘IL Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. H. A 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg Chattanooga Tenn J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensboro. 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Payetteville, 
N. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Chaflotte Office: C. D. Taylor. 
Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; J. K. Moore, Gaffney, 
L. Lanier, Shawmut Ala Roy 58 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 226! N. Forbis Sst.. 
yreensboro, N. C., W. M. Hunt. Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville Ss. c.. D. &. Moss. 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
ee E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601! 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8 C New Orleans, La., 
Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville, & 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York. N. Y 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta. Ga. L 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. Patterson: Memphis, 
Tenn., R. H. Bailey; Greensboro, N. C.. H. J 
Canny; New Orleans, La., L. H. Gill: Richmond. 
Va Ww. A. McBride; Augusta, Ga., E. Moline: St 
Louis, Mo., J. C Leonard, Div. Mgr., H. J. Steeb. 
©C L. Pischer; Dallas, Tex., W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Mass Sou 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N W. B. Hodge. 
V.-Pres., M. G. Townsend, Sou Mh Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office; J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


: 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke. Mass 
Sou. Rep Fred H. White, Independence Blde.. 
Charlotte, N. C 


PLATTS METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO.. 
Lexington, N. C. U. S. Agent. F. L. Hill. Box 407 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bide... Lex- 
ington, N. C 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange. Ga.. Wm. H 
Turner, Jr V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave Birmingham 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co Chattanooga 
‘Tenn Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 
Tenn Montgomery & Crawford Spartanburg S 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson. 8S. C Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N 
© Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent Branch Sou 
Offices Atianta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanburg. 8S. C H. P. Worth, Mer 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP... C. G., Graniteville. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg Charlotte. N. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S Sou. Reps we 
Smith, Box 3498, Greenville. S. C.: G. H. Brown 
Browns, Ala.; I. G. Moore, 301 N. Market St., Dal- 
las, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO.. Woonsocket. R. I! 
Sou. Rep M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta 
Ga 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N 
J. Sou. Rep Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte 
N.C 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. 8. C 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.. 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte. N. C Burkhart-Schier Chemi- 
cal Co 1202 Chestnut Sst Chattanooga Tenn 
Woodward Wight Co 451 Howard Ave New 
Orieans, La J. A. Sudduth & Co Birmingham 
Ala Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8S. C 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO... Chariotte 
N. C Wm. H. Monty. Mer 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave... 8.W 
Atianta, Ga... H. C. Jones, Mer Sou. Reps Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. ©. Box 424, Charlotte. N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 62) 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn 
Mer. Sou. Reps W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain 
Greenville Office 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidge., Char 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C kr. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef 
erson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C. Sidney S 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep Robert A. Morgan 
Rome, Ga 


TEXATILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO... THE 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg 
Chariotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg Charlotte 
N. C.; Candler Bidg Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne. Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 

BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Manchester, N 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bldg Chariotte, N. C.: D. C. Ragan. P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108. Atianta, Ga.: M. Qusiley © Box 816 
Greenville, S. C.: J. H. Kelly, Jordan Div Monti- 
cello, Ga 

U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St 
Providence, R. I. Sou — Wm P. Vaughan 
Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.: O. B. Land. Box 4 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co 
Chariotte, N. C Charlotte Cupply Co.. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. ! 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C Sensi 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C Pulton biti Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford Conn Sou 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Carolina Specialty Co 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R 
Il. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia. N. C A. B. Carter, Mer 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou 
Office: St. Louis, Mo 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg Chariotte, N. C.. W 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps M Thomas. 
Chariotte Office; I. D. Wingo and C. M. Powell. 
Atlanta Office 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.,. Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte, N. C 


WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 E. 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St., Greenville, C. 
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Predicts Consumption 
Of 145,000,000 Lbs. 
| Yarn in 1931 


Consumption of 145,000,000 
pounds of rayon yarn in the United 
States during 1931 is predicted in the 
July issue of the “Textile Organon,” 
published by the Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., New York. 

This interesting monthly house 
organ, which has completed its first 
year of publication under the editor- 
ship of Stanley B. Hunt, reviews the 
last year in its current issue. With 
regard to the outlook, it has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The dull summer period in the 
rayon industry has now been under 
way about two weeks. The selling 
season this year was from three to 
four weeks longer than usual. Most 
producers will continue their operat- 
ing schedules through. the summer 
to manufacture a stock of yarn for 
the fall buying season which opens 
around the middle of August. 

“Assuming no untoward events 
during the rest of this year, we esti- 
mate that the United States produc- 
tion of rayon in 1931 will amount to 
around 128,000,000 pounds, that im- 
ports will total about 2,000,000 
pounds, and that the December 31st 
stocks will amount to a_ seasonal. 
working minimum of 15,000,000 
pounds, or a reduction of 12,000,000 
pounds for the year. This means 
that a domestic rayon consumption 
of 145,000,000 pounds is anticipated 
for the year 1931. The year 1932 is 
not expected to be one of particularly 
high activity in the rayon industry 
or in the textile industry itself. 

“The rayon price situation for the 
remainder of the year is an intriguing 
speculation. We have pointed out 
that the industry as a whole is prob- 
ably operating at a loss. Three ave- 
nues are open to rectify this situation 

and needles to say, the situation 
will be rectified. 

‘(1) Rayon. prices may be raised 
in the market so as to allow a profit 
on its production. This method seems 
improbable principally because of the 
pressure of raw silk prices. 

(2) Weak and inefficient produc- 
ers may either go bankrupt or may 
be purchased by stronger producers. 
This method would supposedly re- 
duce the supply of rayon and make 
conditions favorable for a price ad- 
vance, or would reduce the average 
manufacturing cost of rayon due to 
the write-off of fixed charges contin- 
gent on its manufacture. This meth- 
od may be used. 

“(3) The manufacturing costs of 
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rayon may be reduced by the wide- 
awake producers so that a profit may 
be realized even at current selling 
prices. The rayon industry has not 
spent as much time or money on de- 
velopment work in the past ten years 
as it will in the next ten years. The 
old machinery and methods used to 
make yarn at a profit and no undue 
amount of concern was evidenced 
over research. With the formation 
of new companies and the building of 
new plants, however, the older com- 
panies swung into a research and de- 
velopment era which will increase in 
scope and intensity during the com- 
ing years. This is the most likely 
course which will be followed by the 
rayon producers in order to increase 
their profits. 

“The distant future of the indus- 
try is not a speculation as to whether 
or not rayon will continue to exist. 
Rather it is a question as to how far 
rayon may go not only in developing 
new fields of use by itself, but also 
to what extent or degree it may dis- 
place the natural fibers. Such a fore- 
cast is one for the chemist and not 
for the economist. We _ therefore 
quote the chemists who tell us that 
the present artificial fiber industry is 
only a beginning and that the future 
holds the usual, ‘unbounded possibili- 
ties . 


Seamless Hosiery Machines 
In Survey 


Circular knitting machines in ig e 
in American hosiery mills are to be 
the subject of study under sts 
of the research department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, it is 
stated by Dr. George W. Taylor, who 
conducted the study of the produc- 
tion and importations of full-fashion- 
ed hosiery equipment in 1930. 

Dr. Taylor already has taken up 
with several machine builders the 
matter of a survey of seamless hosi- 
ery machines in place in 1931, and 
it is understood to be likely his re- 
port will present some _ interesting 
comparisons with conditions in the 
seamless industry about the time of 
the beginning of the drive for su- 
premacy for the full-fashioned. 


Shirt Factory Doing Well 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—There are 
several indications that business is 
improving in this section. The Don- 
caster Collar and Shirt Co.. manu- 


facturers of a fine grade of shirts and 
collars has just received an order for 
115 dozen shirts from a city in Texas. 


| 
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Erlanger, N. C., Street Scen 


Home of W. G. Freeman. 


Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.’ 


God Bless My Friends 


WHat Wourtp | Do WitHuovut THemw? 


Never a day passes that I do not thank God for my 
friends. Some of them have generously and unselfishly 
helped me over rough places, and made me see the silver 
lining in clouds that had seemed impenetrably dark and 
lowering. 

Among these, | think always of Mr. Fuller E. Calla- 
way, who has gone to his glorious reward. 

Of Mr. Escott, Mills News founder, also dead, with 
whom I worked so happily for several years; of Mr. Ran- 
dolph Bennett, of Wool and Cotton Reporter, with whom 
I was so pleasantly associated for two years; of Mr. 
David Clark, for whom I've worked the past four years, 
and hope to continue with as long as I am able and 
worthy a place on his staff. In all my experience I ve 
never been associated with a more considerate gentleman, 
nor one who was held in higher esteem by all his em 
ployees. The textile South has no truer friend than Mr. 
Clark, nor one who more deserves every consideration 
from manufacturers and their employees. 

Anp THERE ARE OTHERS 

Some other friends have gone down in their pockets 
and contributed cash “In appreciation for the work ot 
your gifted pen, and the good influence of your sound 
philosophy,” is the way they expressed it. 

Among these are Mr. W. M. McLaurine, Secretary 
American Cotton. Manufacturers Association; Mr. Don- 
ald Comer. Treasurer Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 
He recently sent me a check for $25.00—-the last pay- 
ment on my home. He had asked several months ago, 
to be allowed to make that last payment. Other mill 
officials have contributed mill products that have helped 
me more than I can express. 

Then there are others—especially Mr. Robert What- 
ley, Manager Carl Stohn Silk Mills, Charlotte, to whom 
I 20 when in need of assistance or advice. 

Everybody, always, has been kind and considerate to- 
ward me, but since I’m left a widow, and with a baby to 
care for, seems like the kindnesses have been multiplied. 

So now, during July and August when I shall not be 
traveling, I’m asking my friends among the mil) officials, 
superintendents and overseers, to help me by sending 
their renewal, or new subscriptions to ME DIRECT. 


\ddress me at home, “ROUTE 5, TUCKASEEGE 
ROAD, CHARLOTTE, N. C. I thank you, and am 
hoping for lots of mail, during these two months while 
at home. 

ETHEL THOMAS. 
Vacation Time 
GETTING BETTER ACQUAINTED My Litrie GRAND- 
DAUGHTER 

Yes, its vacation time with lots of folks—-and I’m 
tryin’ it out, too. Guess a rest frum travelin’ will do me 
a hull lot of good if I can manage to stay out o’ jail on 
ercount of what I owe peepil. 

An’ I shore do love home. Am as proud of my coun- 
try home as Mis Hoover is of her “White House.”’ Fur 
as that’s consarned, mine is white, too, and it’s allers cool 
here under these big trees. 

Well, I'm getting better acquainted with my little 
grand-daughter that I took when her mother died nearly 
two years ago. Little Ethel Mae says: “All little girls 
just have to have a mama,” so that’s what she calls me. 
She'll be five the 6th day of August, an’ in sum waze is 
three times that old. She thinks she can do anything 
that’s to be done, an’ purty ni can. 

She shore is one puzzle. When I wuz a motherin’ my 
own children I know well an’ good I wern’t capable ner 
compertent, but the good Lord must have been with me. 
fur none of the five ever went wrong. Two are dead an’ 
gone to heaven. Two sons an’ one daughter left, an’ all! 
are devoted to their mother——but all are married an’ gone 
frum the home nest. 

Well, atter years of experunce an’ observation, it do 
seem like I’d know a leetle bit how to raise a child. But 
chillun ain't like they used to be, an’ I reckin I hain’t 
kep up with the change. Anyhow, this little kid I got 
on my hands is a eye opener. 

She’s as full o’ energy as a dog is 0’ fleas, got more 
curiosity than a monkey, has a mind an’ will of her own. 
an’ she sometimes mighty ni skeers me with her idees. 

Sunday, she wuz naughty in church an’ jest woodn’t 
behave. Didn't believe for one minuteh that she’d get 
punished before folks—but she didn’t know there wuz a 
nice cool woods at back of the church. Finally I had to 
take her for a walk. 


| | 
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Atter we reached home I told her for the hundredth 
time, that peepil MUST BEHAVE IN GOD’S HOUSE. 
[ told her Bible stories an’ tried to explane that Old 
Satan caused her to be naughty. That when she wuz 
bad, she wuz jest doin’ as he told her to do. 

Well, she listened attentive but I cud see she wuz about 
to bile over an’ she did. Sez she: “Mama, I hain% 
NEVER seen the Ole Satan, an’ he hain’t never told me 
to do a single solitary thing—I ‘clare to goodness he 
aint!” 

Then | told her the story of the cross, an’ resurrection, 
an’ she cum back at me like this: 

“You tell me that Jesus wuz dead an’ cum alive again 

an’ cum out of the grave SURE NUFF?” 

“Yes, I answered, “it is every word true.” I cud see 
she didn’t believe it, an’ I tried to be very impressive. 
Then she placed her hands on her hips her usual pose 
when she wants to be impressive, an’ sed: 

“Don't tell me a tale like that! When folks DIE 
THEY ARE DEAD. If that ain’t so, why didn’t my 
other sweet Mama cum back to me when | wanted her 
so bad?” 

An’ what could | say? What could I do, but take her 
in my arms, love her half to death an’ change the sub- 
ject, hoping that she’d understand sum day? 

Ethel Mae was just a little over three when her mother 
died, an has never forgotten her-—never will. Her grief 
was heart-rending——an’ I am positive that no young an’ 
impressionable child should be allowed to look on death 
or attend a funeral. 

[ don’t know what the future holds for baby or me. 
| know that she’s the joy of my life, and I wouldn't ex- 
change her fur the whole world. 

But what a responsibility for an old lady like me! 


BOBBY BALLARD 


Meet one of our little friends, son of Superintendent 
and Mrs. I. R. Ballard, National Yarn Mills, Belmont, 
N.C. It’s easy to see that Bobby is a real boy. Sorry 
we did not get this cut in time to use last week. 


Great Men From Lowly Rank 


Do Not Br ASHAMED OF THE HERITAGE OF WorRK 

Work is not a curse—it’s a benediction. It is not a 
mark of degradation or servitude, but an insignia of roy- 
alty. 

Some people seem to think that work is punishment for 
sin. Not so. Adam, before he had sinned, had heaven’s 
sign manuel, “work,” given him. He had to “dress and 
keep” Paradise. 


All worlds are work shops. This world of ours is no 
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exception. Christ at the carpenter's bench was grander 
far than he who swayed Ceasar’s scepter. 

But it does seem that people are losing out in the great- 
est assets toward success—ambition and perseverance. 

Who, in this day, would struggle for advancement as 
did Livingstone, world renowned missionary and explor- 
er? At the age of ten, he was working in a “cotton fac- 
tory’ as “piecer,’’ and had to work from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
Then he went to night school, and back home, studying 
till his mother would take his book and candle and make 
him retire. 

He would place a book on his spinning-jenny, and in 
passing catch what words he could. He kept this up tor 
more than twelve years, undisturbed by the roar of the 
machinery. He read everything he could lay his hands 
on, except novels. 

When he was nineteen, he was promoted to ‘cotton 
spinning,’ and his wages enabled him to support himself 
and to attend medical and Greek classes. 

The record of his life and labors as a missionary in 
Africa is a household tale. The world grieved to learn of 
his-fate, and the Stanley expedition was sent to find him. 
As a result, Africa was opened up to civilization. 


Advertise and Prosper 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Advertising is a dream: 

For the man who always slumbers 
Seldom ever gets the cream. 


“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
Competition’s getting worse: 

Advertise if thou but yearnest 
Not to ride within a hearse. 


“In commercial fields of battle. . 
Only “men” deserve a place; 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
But victorious in the race. 


“Lives of great men oft remind us 
How to make the upward mount: 

And departing leave behind us 
Dollars ‘m our bank account. 


‘Let us then be up and doing, 
Ever, always on the go; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Advertise and get the dough.” 


What Good Can Result? 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Give me your opinion on the following: 

When Ma is in bed sick, and the baby is squalling for 
attention, and Tom has mashed his toe with the electric 
iron, and Sis is about to fall off the ice box with the only 
bottle of milk in one hand a dish that cost two dollars in 
the other, and all of the chickens are in the garden 
scratching up the young truck, and both of the big boys 
are out of ear shot and cannot be gotten hold of,—say, 
is it a real down hard sin to say one good, old-fashioned, 
healthy “damn’’? 

(If you'll tell me what good ever resulted from profan- 
ity, perhaps I could more readily sympathize with you. 
I’ve lived a long time, and have never known anyone to 
profit mentally, morally, financially or spiritually, by the 
use of curse words. I have known a few people who 
seemed unable to carry on a conversation without using 
offensive language, but such people are never very highly 
respected nor taken seriously. AUNT BECKY, 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


= 


COTTN mill superintendent or manager » 

open for employment after August |! Du Pont Rayon Co. and Du 
Glad to hav opportunity for furnishing » ‘ ‘ 
references or other desired information © Ont Cellophane Co., Inc., 
upon request of interested parties Ad , 
dress 3S. ¢ N., care Southern Textil to Move 
a On June 20th the executive and 


general sales offices of DuPont Ray- 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL on Company, viscose and acele de- 
is by train. The safest. Most partments, and DuPont Cellophane 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs Company, Inc., were moved to Em- 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents pire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM on the tenth Hoor. I he new telephone 
number is Medallion 3-6432. 


nue. The general reception room is 


Classified Rates 


Effective April 23, 1931 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


RINTING 
RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Hunter Reports Good Sales 


“Our sales for the week were 
again satisfactory and well ahead of 
production. For the month of June 
they were 156 per cent of production 
and the total for the first six months 
established a new high record in our 
history, being 2 per cent ahead of the 
first six months of 1927. It is only 
natural that we should have some 
falling off in sales this week as the 
result of the holiday and because of 
the tremendous activity last week. 
Most encouraging, however, was the 
more or less general demand for prac- 
tically all lines of goods, including 
sheetings and drills, with advances on 
most of these constructions. Print 
cloth sales were rather quiet and 
prices on some constructions eased 
off ‘ec from the Lop al the close of 
last week. Colored goods sales were 
the largest since the week of March 
5, says the Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co. 

‘Reports from the retail trade for 
the month of June are encouraging, 
too, on the distribution of cotton 
goods, and, when prices are taken 
into consideration, the volume show- 
ed a substantial increase over sales 
of a year ago. The National Cotton 
Week started the month well and, 
with well managed displays, the buy- 
ing public had its attention focused 
on the fact that cotton goods are 
not merely confined to morning wear 
of the cheaper fabrics but can be 
had in fashionable designs for after- 
noon and evening dresses. 

‘This week has shown improve- 
ment also in the demand for finished 
goods. Bleached goods have moved 
freely, with a noted improvement in 
the demand for shirtings and linings. 
While percales recently have been 
rather quiet, some interest is being 
shown which should further develop 
during the next two or three weeks. 
There has been a splendid . demand 
for wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases. This undoubtedly has been 
stimulated by the very low prices at 
retail and it proves again that heavy 
buying takes place at bargain sales. 

“It would be a mistake, however, 
to conclude that the total outlook has 
been completely reversed during the 
last two weeks. While the improve- 
ment has been very considerable, pro- 
duction should be watched carefully 
during the next two to three months 
if we are to build up a satisfactory 
price situation by fall. While some 
lines are more or less in balance with 
the demand, there are many construc- 
tions where production exceeds the 
demand and fair stocks still exist. 
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Start new rings 
on “dog days?” 
Certainly! 


It's old fashioned to be afraid to start new 
rings in summer. With modern humidification 
plus the extra fine polish on DIAMOND FINISH 
Rings, starting rings in summer is being suc- 
cessfully accomplished by scores of forward- 
looking mills. We prevailed upon one doubting 
superintendent to try a frame in the summer. 
Convinced by the trial, he installed several 
thousand and reported: ‘They ran without any 
trouble, even tho some were started up on the 
worst of dog days." If you need rings, ACT— 
summer is no reason for delay if you choose 


DIAMOND FINISH. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Tennis Rackets 
Restrung 


Tie tag to racket, indicate grade of gut desired 
and mail racket parcel post. It will go back to you 
in three days. " 

Wholesale prices to textile plants as follows: 


No. DC—Davis Cup $8. 
No. 1—Fine Lamb 5. 
No. 2—High Grade Lamb 3 
No. 4—Silk Strings 2 


Carolina 
Goods 


314 South Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


Better Yarns 


No More Slubs 
Less Cleaning and Doffing 


Three good reasons why Eclipse Ball 


displacing old fashioned wood skew- 
ers on the creel boards of spinning 
frames, speeders, intermediates, jack 
frames and other machines. | 


The roving always runs true and 
unwinds with an even pull that elim- 
inates stretching and under-size in 
the yarn. The overhead self-center- 


ing suspension, leaves a wide empty 
space between the bobbin bottom 
There is noth- 
Trou- 


and the creel board. 
ing to catch and hold the fly. 
ble due to slubs disappears. 


The best way to learn the ad- 
vantages of Eclipse Ball Bear- 
ing Bobbin Holders is to order 
one and try it. If displeased 
with results—your money will 
be-refunded. Send for circulars. 


Ps 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Bearing Bobbin Holders are rapidly | | 


ECLIPSE 


RINGS 7/7) RINGS 
| 
= 
| 
| | 
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FOR ECONOMY AND 


EFFICIENCY IN 


FACTORIES AND PLANTS INSTALL 
VOGEL NUMBER TEN SEAT- 
ACTION CLOSETS 


out 
of 

ing 
ets 


pla 
the 


There is nothing to get 


of order or require ad- 


justment. 


They use but four gallons 


water to a flush—sav- 
a gallon every time. 


They are seat-action clos- 


which have proved 


best for installation in 


nts and factories where 
closets must withstand 


almost continuous hard 


use. Sold and in- 
stalled by plumbers 
evervwhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 
For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 


Sotteners 
Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 
Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum Chemicals (Belle Brand) 


Liquid Chlorine 
Chiorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Rosin Size 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Rest Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


We 


THE 


IMPROVED EYE 


also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 


and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, 


Mass. 


Economy in Textile Processing 


Textile mills everywhere are finding that in the 
long run it is more economical to use Wyandotte 
Textile Alkalies. The uniformity and dependabd lity 
of Wyandotte simplifies textile processing. Wyan- 
dotte’s ready solubility cuts down the time involved 
in rinsing. 

[he purity of Wyandotte, and the absence of any 

harsh, harmful action on fibres makes 


it possible to produce better quality 


textiles. 


Order from your Supply 
Man or write for detailed 
information. 
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